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FOR VICTORY 


Buy 
a share in 


America 


Invest in your country and 
help win the war. Get the 
Victory Habit — buy War 
Bonds and Stamps every pay 


day. 


United States 
War Savings 
Bonds and Stamps 


DO YOU REMEMBER 


JACK HINES ? 


E’S the 21-year-old boy who took over 
flying an American bomber when his 
pilot was killed out over the Pacific. 


“The first thing I knew,” he said, “there 
was a burst of machine gun fire that, ripped 
right through us. Six of the eleven crew were 
killed and the other five of us were wounded. 
The ensign piloting the plane slumped over 
dead, and as co-pilot I took over. I had a 
hard time righting the plane and hit for the 
clouds. A piece of aluminum from our ship 
had gone through my leg. 


“We got up into the clouds and headed 
home. The plane was hard to manage. I 
dropped a flare. And then, it seemed right 
below us, spotlights blazed up. It was one of 
our destroyers!” 


Jack Hines and the several million other 
lads like him in our armed forces aren’t ask- 
ing any favors. But they’re human. And a 
number of us at home believe we can show 
these boys that we appreciate the job they 
are doing. 


We think they will feel better. We think 
they will sleep better. And we know they 
will carry on with a feeling that we care. 


That is why we ask you to send a donation 
for the USO. It’s not a charity, but an op- 
portunity to have a direct part in keeping 
Jack Hines in touch with the things he’s fight- 
ing for. 


Won’t you send your check today? 


USO 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
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LANGUAGES 


29 anguages 


wy Linguaphone 


In your own home you can master 


SPANISH, PORTUGUESE, FRENCH, 
RUSSIAN, JAPANESE—any of 29 lan- 
guages by this amazingly simple, quick, 
direct conversational method. Used by 
a million home-study students for 
business, careers, professions. 


Send for FREE Book 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 R.C.A. Building New York City 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 

offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 

A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a eollege of 
approved standing is required for admission, 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of the New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of 
courses, supervised practice in social work 
agencies, and research. The normal program 
covers six quarters or eighteen months and 
leads to the degree of Master of Science. 


Changes in or additions to the regular cur- 
riculum necessitated by the war emergency, 
will be announced by special bulletins. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


RK UNI 
ACADEMY 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. Able 


faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building, Housemother. 
R. O. T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
All athletics. Best health record. Students from 27 states 
and other countries. Catalog. 43rd year. Dr. J. J. 
_ Wicker, Pres., Box A, Fork Union, Virginla. 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


122 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The Best Way to Get Started 


HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL 


Announces 


A New Drrecror For Its SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
or LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION OF Boys AND 
Girts From Two Years oF AGE THROUGH 
Junior HicH ScHOooL... 


James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Formerly Editor, Progressive Education 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


COMFORT IN BIG-CITY LIVING 


Large, airy, outside rooms 
Terraced roofs 
Facing 10-acre park 
Observation dining room 
Pool and gymnasium 


Rooms $7-$10 weekly—meals 


8 A - =: 1° ue ; 
optional 


A Residence Club 
for men & women 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


601 E. 9 Street, New York 
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WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the writing habit under the personal 
direction of an experienced writer or editor 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school completely 

. owned and operated by successful editors and writers, 
offers a series of fascinating assignments designed to get 
you started and keep you writing. They are sent regu- 
larly to your~home, where you work on them in spare 
time. They give you a chance to polish your style the 
way professional writers polished theirs—by writing con- 
tinually. 

You may concentrate on either short story or article 
work, advancing as rapidly as your ability warrants. 
Every assignment you submit is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


_-- SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


The booklet “The Best Job in the World” which describes 
the Magazine Institute plan of modern help to writers and 
tells about opportunities in magazine writing will be sent 
to you free. Just fill out the coupon below mail it today. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. 37 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation to: 
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Team-work gets it done 


It takes know-how and organization to win 
a war. That means well-trained teams. 


The chief assets of the United States in this 
emergency are a number of well-trained teams. 
One of them is the Bell Telephone System — a 
team of 400,000 men and women. 


Day and night they are working to back up — 


the armed forces and the forces that make 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM . .. Service to the Nation in Peace and War 


their arms. Because dependable communica- 
tions are so vital to the nation at this hour, 
these simple words are part of the creed of 
telephone workers :— 

“Let us do our jobs each day so that, come 
what may, it will be written in the record 


when the war emergency is over that telephone 
people met the test.” 


The Gist of It 


ELEANOR PLATT (FRONTISPIECE), A FORMER 
student of Arthur Lee and Edward Mc- 
Cartan, was in 1940 awarded the Chaloner 
Scholarship in sculpture. 


Henry Propper (pace 341) Is sECRETARY 
of the Citizens Housing Council of New 
York, and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Committee on the 
Housing Emergency. 


Jerome Davis, AMERICAN EDUCATOR AND 
sociologist, is in charge of the Canadian 
program (of which he writes, page 345) 
of the War Prisoners Aid of the World’s 
Committee of the YMCA’s, with  head- 
quarters in Geneva. ie 


WHaT Is IN ESSENCE A NEW AMERICAN 
white paper (page 349) is appraised by 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., who himself, just 
a year ago, wrote “Divided They Fall” 
(Harpers), a telling broadside in the na- 
tional debate prior to Pearl Harbor. A 
New York lawyer and an officer in naval 
aviation in World War I, he is president 
of Survey Associates, treasurer of | the 
American Committee for Christian Refu- 
gees, co-chairman of Vote for Freedom, 
Inc., and was chairman this past year of 
the Saturday Discussions Committee of the 
National Republican Club. 


OvER THE YEARS ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
the outbreak of the first World War, we 
have published. things of the spirit that 
men and women had drawn from it. This 
wartorn August we have turned to Rufus 
Jones, educator, editor, author (page 354). 
In his eightieth year, he is known the 
world over for his work as chairman of 
the American Friends Service Committee. 


IN pIcTURES AND CAPTIONS (PAGE 356), 
Otto H. Ehrlich of Brooklyn College in- 
terprets the democratic need for wartime 
rationing. 


THE HEADWORKER OF CLEVELAND’s EAsT 


End Neighborhood House, Geneva Mathia- 


sen tells (page 359) an engaging story of 


community education. 


InviNG DILLIARD, EDITORIAL WRITER FOR THE 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, joins with his alma 
mater, the University of Illinois, in tribute 
to the courage and integrity of John P. 
Altgeld (page 362). 


From Our Readers 


To tHe Epiror:—I READ “ANSWERS FOR A 
Soldier” in your July issue with a great 
deal of interest. However, among the rea- 
sons given for which we are fighting this 
war, the responsibility of each individual 
citizen of the world in the creation of the 
world we are to live in is so little stressed 
that the inference is virtually that we are 


err. 


‘As Vice-President Wallace said 
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fighting for a benevolent despotism guaran- 
teeing the four freedoms. 

*No one has the power, be he ever so 
benevolent, to grant these freedoms to an- 
other man. These are first of all inner 
freedoms, secondarily a form of civilization. 
in his 
speech on May 8, victory of the United Na- 
tions will mean the victory of the common 
man. The common man, therefore, must 
be conscious that it is the sum total of 
these inner freedoms which will determine 
whether or not he is going to live in a free 
world. 

Though victory may enable the leaders 
of the United Nations to formulate a-per- 
fect peace, with every provision “for flex- 
ibility and durability, it won’t be realized 
unless each citizen of the world works for 
it and is conscious that that is what he is 
working for. 


The common man will have more power 


to act than ever before. Let him realize that 
it is he who will take the consequences of 
these—his own—actions. The soldier of to- 
day is fighting for a job, the job of shaping 
the world he is to live in. 
New York City Lee SHEPARD 
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To THE Eprror:—WHEN A FATHER BELIEVES 
his son is performing a task poorly, if he 
is a good parent, he will teach the son 
how to do the work correctly. I feel just 
the same way toward the federal govern- 
ment and the NYA, FSA, and various 
other agencies, including the CCC which 
is now to be liquidated. The administration 
of the maximum of governmental func- 
tions, in my estimation, should be as close 
as possible to the people concerned. Only 
thereby will the people take that vital self- 
interest in government without which 
democracy cannot long survive. 

Granted that much of the NYA program 
has been developed entirely apart from 
state school systems; I have seen nowhere 
in any authoritative discussion by a federal 
officer a proposal to assign all the NYA to 
state school systems now or even in the 
dim future. And yet the NYA (as did 
CCC) constitutes just another form of fed- 
eral competition with functions primarily 


assumed by state and local government. 


That is basically unsound. 
Joun D. LANcMuIR 


New Hampshire Federation of 
Taxpapers Associations, Inc. 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


This portrait of the late associate justice by the sculptor, Eleanor Platt, has been 
presented to the Supreme Court of the United States by the American Bar Association. 
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Total War Hits 


Housing 


by HENRY M. PROPPER 


Hits it through the anticipated trek of 1,600,000 more indus- 
trial workers to new and expanded plants, and through the 
critical shortage in construction materials which calls for 
maximum utilization of every builder’s item down to the 


last ten penny nail. 


WHAT Is TAKING SHAPE IN WASHINGTON IS NEITHER A PUB- 
lic housing program in uniform—nor an answer to the 
prayers of the home building industry. Rather it is born 
of America’s recent and painfully acquired consciousness 
of what total war involves; and of the succession of fail- 
ures and partial failures which dogged “defense housing.” 

The new war housing program stems quite simply from 
the imperative need to provide adequate, reasonably com- 
fortable accommodations for war production workers at 
a price within their reach. Anything less, whether in old 
housing or new, means dissatisfied workers and high labor 
turnover, loss of efficiency and output. 

Until fairly recently both private enterprise and public 
housing proceeded on the same sort of calculation. Esti- 
mate the migration of workers and their families, sub- 
tract the number of vacant dwelling units in the com- 
munity, and you had the net requirement of new housing 
to be constructed. That assumption is out for the dura- 
tion. Tanks, planes and ships must continue to have first 
call on steel, copper and many other essential materials 
used in building. Beyond a certain point, what is taken 
from the materials pile and put into housing comes out 
of the tools of war which the Army and Navy must have 
to win. 

So much is now plain and makes the first job to cut 
down the migration of workers and therefore the need for 


‘ 


new construction to the absolute minimum. required to 
further the war effort. Equally important, every plumb- 
ing fixture, every piece of kitchen equipment, every stick 
of lumber used must serve the greatest possible number 
of individuals. These conditions set the rigid limits within 
which the program must succeed. They at once require 
full use of existing housing and dictate the types of new 
housing to be built. 

Control of migration lies completely outside housing. 
It is a major responsibility of the War Production Board, 
and the new Manpower Commission headed by Paul V. 
McNutt. Plant expansion and the location of new factory 
construction will have to be determined by available local 
labor and housing supply, so far as possible, and workers 
who move to the job must be persuaded to leave their 
families-at home. 


The Program Before Congress 


THE NEW PROGRAM AS SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS GIVES FULL 
weight to these efforts but nonetheless envisages 1,600,000 
war workers on the move in the next eleven months, go- 


ing from their present homes to places where they are 
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badly needed but where there isn’t enough housing to care 
for them. Some will move alone, some with their families, 
and some families will include two or more war workers. 
But in any event, the forecast is that at least 1,320,000 


FHA 


New houses for war workers on the West Coast. Privately built, with mortgages insured by FHA, the price range is $4000 to $4500. 
Under new FHA regulations they can be rented at $40 a month 


housing units will be required to accommodate them. 

In planning for such a huge migration and resettlement 
the new housing program has taken fairly definite form. 
This is expressed concretely in the proposals prepared by 
John H. Blandford, Jr., administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, and recommended to Congress by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, calling for an additional appropriation of 
$600,000,000 for government war housing construction. 

Obviously there is no new building magic by which 
that sum will construct homes for 1,600,000 workers. It 
would supply only $375 apiece. A family unit costs at least 
ten times that. The first answer is that existing homes 
must take care of almost half the number of incoming 
workers—745,000. The second, that whether in old or 
new housing, one third of the workers to be provided for 
are expected to come as individuals, and therefore can be 
accommodated in single rooms—550,000 of them. The re- 
quired number of units for larger families is now esti- 
mated at about 40 percent of the total; and of this figure, 
private enterprise is expected to supply somewhat more 
than half instead of three-quarters as formerly. 


Factory-built demountable house. It can be moved elsewhere when the war 


need is over 
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Henry Ford Enters the Lists 


WHEN THE PROGRAM WILL PAss CONGRESS AND IN WHAT 
form is another matter. The previous housing appropria- 
tion bill lingered on congressional desks for six or seven 
months, emerging as legislation only after the shock of 
Pearl Harbor. As this is written, the form in which any 
new act will be passed is in even greater jeopardy. 

For one thing Henry Ford entered the lists, not against 
Mr. Blandford’s housing program but in violent opposi- 


tion to a specific war housing project which one of the 
NHA divisions, the Federal Public Housing Authority, 


has been planning for some of the 100,000 workers Mr. 


Ford is expected to require for his huge Willow Run 
bomber plant outside Detroit. 

Engineers appeared to mark off a site on land Mr. Ford 
owns adjacent to Willow Run, presumably to be acquired 
in condemnation proceedings. They were ordered off; 
the 700 surveyors’ stakes they had set out were pulled up. 


Until that time every public reference to housing around — 


Detroit or Willow Run had stressed the acute shortage 


of homes for war workers. The entire area, in 
fact, had been considered the nation’s No. 1 


most careful industrial planning has gone into 
the job of transforming a Michigan cornfield 
into the world’s greatest bomber factory but 
there had not been concurrent planning to meet 
the housing and transportation needs of the 
operating force the plant requires. 

This much of the controversy appears on the 
surface. The root facts are more obscure. When 
Willow Run was projected, the operating force 
needed to attain capacity output was estimated 
first at 120,000, and then 100,000. There seemed 
grounds for believing also that the plant would 
continue after the war as part of the permanent 
Ford industrial empire. This lent a color of 
reasonableness to a plan promptly put forward 


NHA 


housing problem. At Willow Run itself the 
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ram, there had been an incr 
feud between the real estate and private 
industry and the supporters of the public housing pro 
gram. Each had a government al agency as a ssibers 
point: the Federal Housing Administration or FHA fo 
private enterprise; the United States Housing Authority, 
pr USHA, for public housing; with the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board as a third rallying point for the savings 
and loan associations, which have always been important 
mortgage lenders on small homes. 

Each group fought to win a lion’s share for itself when 
what was then known as the defense housing program 
got under way carly in the summer of 1940. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that the two private enter- 
Drise groups ganged up on the public housers. That was 
not difficult since the USHA was out of favor on Capitol 
Hill as a New Deal venture and its administrator unpop- 
ular in his contacts with senators, congressmen, and other 
government officials. 

Advocates of public housing urged the chance to get 
permanent values out of the defense effort by building 
substantial, well-planned housing for industrial workers 
which, after the emergency, would provide for low-in- 
some families and facilitate slum clearance. For the most 
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the purchase of homes in war-expanded communities 
where their tenure was, to say the least, uncertain. 

Time alone would tell—and it has. Private enterprise, 
especially encouraged by liberalized FHA mortgage in- 
surance, has been building 25,000 to 30,000 homes a 
month, but never as many or as soon as government esti- 
mates of local requirements call for. And only a very small 
part of these houses have been at the lower price-levels 
within reach of the incomes of the great majority of war 
workers. It is estimated that 80 percent of this construc- 
tion has gone to purchasers other than the war-workers it 
was intended to serve. 

Government built housing fared even worse with re- 
spect to prompt completion and was subjected to other 
criticism as well, including location, design, construction 
and general adequacy. For these shortcomings the Office 
of the Defense Housing Coordinator had little, if any, 
responsibility. It should be pointed out that primary au- 
thority was vested in his office only to the extent of de- 
termining the needs of a given locality and fixing the 
amount of housing required, private and public. Site selec- 
tion, design and construction were entirely out of its 
hands. Government building was done by no less than 
seven divisions, bureaus and departments; three separate 
bureaus of the Federal Works Agency, the Farm Security 
Administration, the USHA, the Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion and the Navy. Each selected its own sites, built in 
its Own way, according to its own ideas. 

Altogether Congress appropriated more than $1,000,000- 
000 for defense and war housing—military, naval and in- 
dustrial—with which these several agencies undertook the 
construction of 300,000 dwelling units. Accomplishment 
as of May 1 last was about 100,000 dwelling units com- 
pleted, some 86,000 under construction, and the balance 
in the planning stage. Not a small part of the present 
housing job in Washington is to hurry this program along 
and to get war workers into houses. 


Judge Rosenman’s Reorganization 


By THE TIME PRIORITIES ON CRITICAL CONSTRUCTION MATE- 
rials were established in August 1941, there was manifest 
need to revamp the entire set-up, especially in view of the 
vast expansion of war industry and the growing scarcity 
of materials. American involvement in the war was an in- 
creasingly urgent probability and mistakes were beginning 
to count. Justice Samuel I. Rosenman of New York, one 
of the President’s trusted associates, had just completed his 
plan for reorganizing the war production agencies, and 
he now tackled housing. First the Japanese false-front 
peace discussions, and then Pearl Harbor and its tense 
aftermath, delayed execution of Judge Rosenman’s plan. 
Finally, on February 24 of this year the plan was an- 
nounced along with the appointment of Mr. Blandford 
as administrator. To this he brought experience as a city 
manager and effective service under the TVA. 

Shrewdly conceived to overcome the creaking, labored 
progress of the previous eighteen months, the reorganiza- 
tion set up one agency where there had been sixteen. 
Competition between independent agencies was curbed by 
putting them all under Mr. Blandford’s direct control and 
supervision, The National Housing Agency was estab- 
lished as the primary fact-finding, policy-making head. 
Under it are the three major divisions already noted: the 
Federal Housing Administration, with its special re- 
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sponsibility for facilitating construction of homes by pri- 
vate enterprise; the Federal Public Housing Authority 
which took over all government financed housing; and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, serving the 
savings and loan associations. 

The way was now clear for a thoroughly integrated 
program based on carefully determined needs rather than 
on aspirations of particular agencies or interests. At 
the top, at least, that process appears to be well under 
way, though it will take time before it reaches all down 
the line. Regional and district staffs of the three main 
divisions still report directly through their own channels 
to their chiefs in Washington rather than through NHA 
regional representatives. There are still FHA field repre- 
sentatives who avowedly consider it their job to promote 
and protect the interests of the private enterprise builder; 
there are still FPHA field men who see direct government 
action as the only answer to a given problem, losing sight 
of the tremendous aggregate capacity of thousands of 
small independent contractors to supply homes. 


Then, Priorities 


BEFORE THE REORGANIZATION WAS WELL UNDER WAY THE 
shortage of critical materials had become very grave. All 
housing construction had been under government control 
for six months or more through the granting or withhold- 
ing of priorities. Now that regulation became really 
rigorous. All applications had to run the gauntlet of 
three governmental agencies—the NHA itself, then the 
War Production Board, and finally the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. Laxity at any stage was more than like- 
ly to be offset by over-zealousness elsewhere. 

Perhaps more than anything else, difficulties in obtain- 
ing priority ratings and materials convinced private build- 
ers that a rigid curtailment of new construction was in- 
evitable. The enthusiasm of the industry was further 
dampened by one of the first evidences of Mr. Blandford’s 
over-all stewardship. Within a month after he had taken 
office, the FHA announced regulations which required 
that new privately-built homes must be held 60 days for 
war workers; that at least 50 percent must be made avail- 
able for rent; that they must be located not more than two 
miles from a defense plant or transportation to the plant. 
And whether for sale or for rent, they definitely had to 
meet the income requirements of the workers. 

Government construction has fared no better in obtain- 
ing materials. When the Army decided it had to com- 
mandeer nails or lumber or something else the order was 
applied with an even hand. Nor did the WPB, for its 
part, or the Army and Navy Munitions Board, hesitate 
to exercise independent judgment as to thé need for a 
particular housing project after it had been recommended 


by the NHA. | 


The Human Equation in Planning | 


WHILE THE NEw NHA was wrestLinc wit THESE DIE- 
ficulties and trying to push long-overdue projects to com- 
pletion, more plant construction and expansions were be- 
ing ordered almost daily by the war production agencies. 
Every sign forecast an accelerated migration of war work- 
ers as community after community exhausted its avail- _ 
able labor reserves. In spite of the conversion of peace 
time industries to war product- (Continued on page 366) 
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A camp for prisoners of war in Germany 


Millions Behind Barbed Wire 


by JEROME DAVIS 


Twenty-five years ago, Jerome Davis as a YMCA man was serving German 


prisoners of war in the prison camps of Russia; today he serves them in 
Canada. The Barbed Wire Disease of 1917 he feels was less dangerous than 
the POLARIZED ILLITERACY of 1942. What does he mean? And 


what does it mean to all of us? 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD THERE ARE PERHAPS SIX MILLION 
prisoners of war behind barbed wire, with mounted ma- 
chine guns standing guard day and night. Their exact 
number is uncertain because the rival claims of govern- 
ments at war cannot always be accepted at face value. 
Such men are not criminals, but patriotic soldiers whom 
the fortunes of war have cast into prison camps for the 
duration of the conflict. Today the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is serving these millions in six hundred camps 
in twenty-eight countries. 

In the first world conflict the “Y” pioneered this work 
in every country at war. In 1916 as one of their secre- 


‘aries, I was sent to Turkestan, Russia. General Sievers, ° 


the Commanding General of the district, allowed me to 
start in what was then called the Death Camp. His only 
stipulation was that I should sign an advance release to 
the Czar’s government. Said the General: “We do not ask 
you to go there. We should not be responsible if mis- 
fortune overtakes you.” I was glad to sign, not my death 
warrant, but a death waiver, and the next day was at the 
Death Camp. | 

What I found were ten thousand men confined behind 
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barbed wire in the open air on burning desert sands. 
There was no well, no spring water. An irrigation ditch 
had been cut from a nearby muddy river. There was no 
wood to boil the water so the men were forced to drink it 
raw. Dysentery and typhoid resulted. Malarial mosquitoes 
swarmed by the millions and no quinine was available. 
The German prisoners of war came down with malaria. 
Meanwhile, the Russian Czar’s Colonel tried to make a 
record for efficiency and cut down the food supplies to a 
few cents a day per prisoner. Dietary diseases resulted. 
Some of the men’s teeth fell out. Complete idleness was 
the rule and barbed wire disease, a form of insanity, was 
widespread. To cap the climax a veritable scourge of 
typhus swept the camp, and when I reached there seventy- 
five men were dying every day. 

As a YMCA secretary, my first move was to organize 
a medical committee among the prisoners themselves. We 
had first-rate German doctors on the committee. Ameri- 
can money purchased wood; the water was boiled. We 
got quinine and other medicines. We organized an edu- 
cational committee. We supplied pencils and paper, and 
wood for blackboards. The men met in the open air. Be- 
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fore long we had 1,200 German prisoners studying in the 
camp under German teachers. We had a library commit- 
tee and beside purchasing German books, gathered all 
that the men themselves had to form a good library. We 
had a musical committee. The YMCA supplied wood; 
expert instrument-makers, who were prisoners, made 
violins, ’cellos and other instruments. Before long we had 
a superb orchestra of thirty-five pieces which gave weekly 
concerts in the camp. We had an athletic committee for 
which the “Y” provided footballs and other equipment. 

Soon I found out that relatives of the prisoners in Ger- 
many had sent in thousands of dollars which lay idle in a 
nearby bank. Apparently no one knew where the prison- 
ers were who were entitled to these funds. To find out 
Wwe sent in trained accountants—themselves prisoners— 
under armed guard with a list of all the 10,000 prisoners 
and soon this money began coming through. Part of it 
was used to supplement the diet and gradually the death 
rate fell to normal. 

Later in other camps I found 
epidemics of this same barbed 
wire disease as a challenge to 
our work. 

In Germany, other “Y” sec- 
retaries were serving the Brit- 
ish and French prisoners of 
war. The conditions they found 
were vastly better but nonethe- 
less they confronted barbed 
wire disease working its havoc. 
This was true regardless of 
how good the food or hous- 
ing. It was brought on by 
close confinement with many 
others whom you could not 
avoid; brought on by the 
worry and strain imposed by 
being in a hostile country out 
_ of touch with home and loved 
ones. Frequently, men who had 
_ been the best of friends in the 
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In some camps, prisoners of war are given opportunity to learn a trade 


army would become irritable 
enemies under the strain and 
stress of prison life, with no 
privacy whatever. Constant close 
association together meant con- 
stant repetition of threadbare 
jokes. Each man knew the idio- 
syncrasies of every other. 

The “Y” helped the men to 
help themselves. Only by organ- 
izing education, recreation an 
other activities did they regain a 
normal outlook and a whole- 
some interest in life. 


The Span of the “Y” Today 


THROUGHOUT THE WworRLpD as | 
write the YMCA has forty-six 
war camp executive secretaries. 
From among the six million 
prisoners of war, 50,000 are serv- 
ing full time without any com- 
pensation whatever as directors 
of varied activities. These men will themselves never suf- 
fer from insanity. 

In Germany, today, the YMCA has ten neutral secre- 
taries from Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland, making 
regular visits to British prisoners. They come to know 
them personally. When the secretary visits a camp he 
meets with the camp leader (who is usually chosen by his 
fellows) and with the chairmen of all the committees. In 
the field of education, for instance, British prisoners in 
Germany are taking courses from universities in Great 
Britain. Hundreds of thousands of books have been 
shipped into the camps. A single shipment of athletic sup- 
plies costs $10,000. In some of the camps men are sent out 
in working detachments. For these men, sports boxes are 
supplied, including a football, a volley ball, a ping-pong 
set, cards, mouth organs and boxing gloves. 

Some fifteen months ago, I was asked to go to Canada 
where there are prison camps stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The food provided for prisoners by the > 


Captured soldiers of the United Nations give a concert in a German prison camp 
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Canadian government is excellent, perhaps the best in the 
world. But men do not live by bread alone. In our mod- 
ern world, they also live by cultural activities which gov- 
ernments themselves do not provide. In Canada, we have 
not only German officers, aviators, submarine command- 
ers, soldiers and merchant marines, but we have Italians, 
Japanese and non-Aryan refu- 
gees who have been in German 
concentration camps. 

The easiest way to under- 
stand our work is to think of 
an American college or univer- 
sity campus. The YMCA tries 
to provide behind the barbed 
wire all the activities that usu- 
ally belong to campus life, edu- 
cational, musical, athletic, rec- 
reational and religious. 


A Camp Close-Up 


Prruars I CAN DRAMATIZE OUR 
work by describing one camp 
for prisoners of war opened fif- 
teen months ago in Canada and 
then the same camp today. It 
was fifteen months ago that I 
went there first, the first neutral 
to visit it. The weather was in- 
tensely cold. The train stopped 
to let me off, since there was no 
regular station. I was met by a 
tractor which pulled an open 
freight sleigh. I stood on this in the below zero weather 
until it reached the camp. 

The men were housed in lumbermen’s shacks, sleeping 
in double decker beds. They were surrounded by typical 
barbed wire fences and machine guns. The government 
provided food, clothing and shelter but as yet there were 
no activities of any kind—educational, athletic, recrea- 
tional, musical or religious. 

Not long ago I went back and spent the day in the 
compound. In athletics they had now a skating rink, 
ping-pong tables, gymnasium and track equipment. Twice 
a week moving pictures were provided, once by the 
YMCA and once by the men themselves. And beyond 
that they had a university with scores of classes and pro- 
fessors. Ninety percent of the men were enrolled. 

‘They had arranged a concert in my honor played by 
he camp orchestra. In the evening the prisoners saw a 
heatrical performance. Lighting effects could be man- 
uged only by colored paper. Nonetheless, the stage and 
scenery were beautiful and had been arranged by an out- 
standing German architect, a prisoner in the camp. 

It is easy to draw too rosy a picture from what I have 
ust said. The orchestra in this camp consisted of only 
ourteen pieces. More instruments were desired, but we 
ould not afford to furnish them. For the skating rink, 
we had provided only twenty-four pairs of skates and the 
nen signed up for them as one would for a tennis court. 
tor classrooms, they were using the dining room which 
neant all classes were conducted in the same room to- 
ether. While they had a small library, many more books 
vere urgently needed. 
| ps I should say that in every camp in Canada the 


Bee” has arranged traveling libraries, usually provided by 
Canadian universities. The wooden boxes to crate the 
books are made by the German prisoners. 

We provide moving pictures, which are shown one 
night to the Canadian guards and the next night to the 
prisoners of war. 


Two directors of War Prisoners’ Aid talk with German prisoners in Great Britain 


I do not want to leave the impression that the “Y” is 
the only agency active in this field. The International Red 
Cross has also been doing notable work in the prison 
camps, especially in providing food parcels for the men. 


“Polarized Illiteracy” 


‘THESE THINGS ARE CURES FOR BARBED WIRE DISEASE. But 
prisoners of war today clearly demonstrate another afflic- 
tion. I call it polarized illiteracy. While the world has 
been abolishing ordinary illiteracy, a new and unrec- 
ognized form has been growing more virulent. This 
scourge takes in entire populations. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of a certain percentage of the people who lack all 
education. It is a matter of seemingly an entire population 
afflicted with partial blackouts of the mind. 

This polarized illiteracy is especially revealed when men 
from one country are captured and removed thousands of 
miles away. Here the cultural stimuli which they can and 
should receive are totally at variance with the old pat- 
terns. Only so can the polarization of their minds begin 
to break down. 

What precisely do I mean? To understand polarized il- 
literacy, try this simple experiment. Scatter iron filings 
on a piece of paper. Then repeatedly pass a magnet 
through the air over the filings, always in the same di- 
rection. In the end, all the small bits of iron will point 
in one way. 

Now suppose there are thousands upon thousands of 

-minds within a particular national area. Control the eye 
and ear stimuli of moving pictures, of radio and press. 
Have these all point the same way. Prevent or prohibit 
counter ideas from free circulation. Inevitably a polariza- 
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tion of the mind tends to occur. Ideas rearrange them- 
selves to slant in one direction just as the iron filings did. 
The process is slower and infinitely more complex, but 
it just as surely occurs. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this best from the vantage point 
of my present work among prisoners of war. The men 
in the Canadian camps are confined behind barbed wire. 
They have been snatched by the accident of battle and 
removed to a hostile environment. They find themselves 
among a people who have different attitudes from those 
with which they were born or grew up. 

Since the prison camp is a controlled area, it is in effect 
a small laboratory. Here one can see intricately and dra- 
matically the effects of a particular ideology or culture. 


What I Have Found in the Canadian Camps 


THE GERMAN PRISONERS THINK THE FUEHRER IS ALWAYS 
right. They believe dictatorship is necessary and superior. 
They believe that democracy is discredited and impracti- 
cal. They have been taught this by everything they have 
read and heard. They do not question it. Their minds 
have become largely impervious to any other point of 
view except that of the Nazis. Inconvenient facts are dis- 
missed as hostile propaganda. They have what can well 
be termed polarized illiteracy. 

Again they have been taught that many of the evils 
confronting the world are due to Jews. Here again the 
dogma has been so hammered home from all directions 
that Germans tend to accept it without question. 

This is how one of them described a particular democ- 
racy—you can guess which: 


A land of political crooks, perjured policemen, concentra- 
tion camps, phoney democracy, frozen wastes, chaos and 
general confusion—a typical example of Jewish demockery. 


Because of this polarization, German prisoners tend to 
think Hitler will win the war almost immediately. Two 
years ago they were all saying the war would be over in 
two months; a year ago they were still saying it. 

Make no mistake, it is not only German prisoners who 
are so afflicted. Every country has its own brand and the 
democracies are by no means free. Take the question of 
the Negro in our own southern states. Many southerners 
still automatically accept and act on the dogma that the 
Negro is inferior to the white man. They hold that he 
should not have the same rights in the courts; should not 
serve on a jury, nor be elected to Congress. The Negro 
should not even have voting rights. He is automatically 
supposed to be subservient. Even the Congress of the 
United States has never passed legislation against lynch- 
ing. 


Closer Home 


OTHER EXAMPLES MIGHT BE GIVEN. TAKE THE QUESTION oF 
unrestricted capitalism. Today, even the London Times 
recognizes that prewar capitalism and imperialism have 
both slipped. Too many of us go on expecting that the 
economic order of the past will continue indefinitely with- 
out constructive change. We are afflicted with polarized il- 
literacy witii respect to progress in the economic order. 
As long as our chief sources of information are directed 


in a certain way, our minds are warped. If we are asked’ 


the question, “What is he worth?” we almost automatic. 
ally react in terms of financial status, not character or 
ability. Thus it is, if the eye and ear stimuli create a cli- 
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mate favorable to a money-centered culture, our minds 
congeal with complacent indifference. 

It is a commonplace that if an article is advertised all 
over the United States as the best in its field, people grad- 
ually come to accept it as such. In the larger area of cur- 
ture and society our habits, our way of life, our respecta- 
bilities gradually are “conceded” by us to be the best. Just 
so we ourselves become victims of polarized illiteracy. 

How can you and I guard ourselves against this dis- 
ease? To begin with, we must let rival points of view 
have their say. Freedom of speech, of press and assembly 
are what fresh air is to the tuberculosis patient—they de- 
stroy germs. Every nation should have the free right to 
hear the point of view of the other peoples of the world. 
Even this is not enough, for most people refuse to take 
the trouble to read or listen to the other side. Here then 
is the nub of our difficulty. How are we, for instance, to 
get more business men to read the New Republic or The 
Nation and more intellectuals to read the Nation’s Busi- 
ness? The only way we can genuinely break polarized il- 
literacy is by training ourselves—by training all our citi- 
zens—not to feel educated unless we hear both sides of 
every major issue. 


Back to the Prison Camps 


ForTUNATELY, A PRISON CAMP INEVITABLY AND IRRESISTIBLY 
becomes a place where such cross-fertilization of cultures 
occurs. Constrained nationals from one country are forced 
to read only the materials permitted them by the other 
country. German prisoners for the first time read English 
newspapers every day. English prisoners of war in Ger- 
many have access to German newspapers. Each national- 
ity is inevitably in the center of the cultural climate of the 
other. This tends to cut across the old forms of polariza- 
tion. Consequently as a result of the war, in the prison — 
camps at least, common ideas will emerge. This may be a 
slow process but the process is irresistible. 

Many German prisoners today are no longer so sure as 
they once were of the verdict of history. Changes of at- 
titude are sometimes so great that their bald expression 
may even shock us. One British prisoner of war, for in- 
stance, writing from Germany says: 


Is not the present clash of nations due to the clash of two 
groups which are exclusively and sincerely loyal to their par- 
ticular ideal? Will not the answer be found when they dis- 
cover an ideal greater than their own to which they can 


give a common allegiance and after which they can strive 
together? 


Another British officer, a prisoner in Nazi Germany, rec- 
ognized that through his very hardships, his deprivations, — 
he was gaining new insights into what the poor of Eng- | 
land endure all the time. His very discomforts, he wrote, 
“develop an active sympathy for conditions of poverty and 
squalor which my former inexperience could not visual- 
Ze, 

Every national state needs the shock of ideas at vari- 
ance with the status quo, at variance with accepted mores 
and respectabilities. One of the greatest virtues of true 
democracy under freedom is that every minority group is — 
free to have its say and win over the majority if it can. — 
This means inevitable verbal conflict and clash of opin- 
ion within the social order, but it is just this free process _ 
which will be needed after the war to cure the menace of _ 
polarized illiteracy. 
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Red White and Blue Book 


“BY THE END OF 1940, AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY HAD HARD- 
ened into a durable pattern.’—Thus summarize Davis 
and Lindley, drawing on hitherto untapped diplomatic 
materials and tracing the pattern in these phrases: 


All aid to the democracies 

A firm but unprovocative hand with Japan 

Helpful collaboration with the Americas 

A watchful but not unkindly eye on Vichy and her colonies 
An active good will toward Russia 


In a fireside chat at the year’s close—two months after his 
election to a third term—Mr. Roosevelt nailed talk of an- 
other A.E.F. as a “deliberate untruth.” Berlin was concen- 
trating on a peace offensive to soften outside public opin- 
ion, preliminary to invasions of Greece and Russia. Sena- 


tor Wheeler was urging the American President to “in- 
sist that a just peace be worked out.” 


THE “DURABLE PATTERN” TURNED OUT TO BE FIRM FOOTING 
for breaking new ground in the light of events. In his 
annual message of January 6 (1941) the President an- 
swered the psychological drive from Berlin by repudiating 
a “peace dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeas- 
ers’; and set forth his famous Four Freedoms—freedom 
of speech, of worship, from economic want and from fear 
of war. In March the Lend-Lease bill was passed by the 
United States Congress. Reflecting the views of a large 
majority of his fellow countrymen, Mr. Roosevelt had in- 
sistently urged it. At the same time a Gallup poll indi- 
cated that his popularity had gone up from 55 percent on 
Election Day to 72 percent. To quote: 


Mr. Roosevelt, as usual, was abreast, not ahead of public 
opinion. The public will as reflected by the Gallup poll 
showed a hardening in the direction of war. In May, 68 
percent were willing to accept participation in the war if 
necessary for allied victory; 71 percent favored convoys. 


Here Is THE KEY TO THE CONCEPT OF LEADERSHIP IN THE 
democratic sense as contrasted with totalitarian dictator- 
ship. Not since the “War between the States” have our 
people had so consistent a manifest- -— 


by RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR. 


can public an authoritative chronicle of developments in 
the foreign policy of the United States in World War II, 
up to the invasion of the Netherlands. The Davis-Lindley 
book, an avowed sequel, is a lucid, vigorous, colorful and 
intimate account of what our own government did or did 
not do from July 1940 through December 1941, and why 
it did or did not do it. 

Or put another way, their story of “How War Came” 
begins after the fall of France in June 1940, and covers 
eighteen months which can be divided into three fairly 
equal spans. For, twelve months later came the invasion 
of Russia in June 1941. Six months after that came Amer- 
ica’s entry into the World War in December 1941. But, 
as we have seen, the authors of this second American 
white paper single out the end of 1940 in a way which 
discloses that the turning point in American policy came 
then, itself half a year after the fall of France—and almost 
a year before Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. 


England Through Harry Hopkins’ Eyes 


LET US LOOK AT THAT FIRST SIX-MONTHS SPAN. IN June 1940, 
335,000 British soldiers were, through almost superhuman 
fortitude, transferred to England from Dunkirk. All their 
equipment, except small arms, was left behind in France. 
In all of Britain there was only one fully equipped brigade 
for its defense. Our general staff believed that England 
was doomed. Two of our European ambassadors felt that 
democracy in the United States was near its end. Hitler 
himself was so certain of England’s defeat that he confi- 
dently expected a negotiated peace and delayed an inva- 
sion attempt. The probability loomed that the United 
States “might have to fight a last ditch war for survival 
alone.” Our government looked to cartels to bolster an 
economic front to resist Nazi control of South America. 
Meanwhile the Axis intentions toward the Western Hem- 
isphere were prematurely revealed by an attempted Putsch 
in Uruguay and were frustrated by the prompt appear- 
ance of a United States cruiser in the Platte River. 

But Dunkirk had struck the spark of martyrdom from 
the flint in British hearts and a lost 
cause was retrieved because to a 


ation of the all important truth 
that, under freedom, and by his 
own choice, a leader must be re- 
sponsible to them. For me it is the 
heart of these findings. 

First two young columnists and 
radio commentators, and now two 
seasoned interpreters of contempo- 
rary events, have experimented 
with native variants of the authori- 
tative “papers” which governments 
have issued under one color of 
the spectrum or another. In July 
1940, Joseph W. Alsop, Jr. and 
Robert Kintner brought out “An 
American White Paper,” which 
Simon and Schuster published. 
This made available to the Ameri- 
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“How War Came” 


Stay at home newspaper men outflank the for- 
eign correspondents in this new inside history 
by Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Lindley just 
published by Simon and Schuster. 

It’s a scoop when they tell how Nazi plans 
for invading Poland and Russia leaked out, of 
all things, through the meticulous preparation 
of bill boards and sign posts. 

And it’s news, in the old vernacular of the 
city room when—again of all things—The New 
York Times bites The Ladies Home Journal for 
being party to the private disclosure (through 
advance instalments) of more momentous state 
secrets. 

But more than anything else, to Mr. Scan- 
drett, here is a book which reveals the ways of 
leadership among a free people—by an Amer- 
ican President. 


gallant people defeat and life were 
incompatible. Not .until England’s 
heroic repulse of the Luftwaffe that 
fall did ultimate German military 
defeat again seem possible. 


Ir was on January 9, 1941—atT THE 
start of the second six months span 
—that the President’s personal rep- 
resentative, Harry Hopkins, ar- 
rived in London “amid a hail of 
German bombs.” He was at once 


“taken straight to the heart of the 


British situation.” He had come 
“to learn about England’s staying 
power and the degree of appease- 
ment sentiment in all classes.” He 
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“travelled the country, visiting factories, talking with 
workers, soldiers, housewives.” Asking questions every- 
where, observing, relating, and comparing, he concluded 
that “England would stick it out.’ On his report the 
President relied. When in London with Churchill, Hop- 
kins “resolved that Roosevelt and Churchill should meet 
face to face.” He returned to the United States with that 
idea, persevered in it until he had persuaded the Presi- 
dent, and in August came the Atlantic Charter. 

“How War Came” affords us glimpses of the cast of 
characters the American President leaned on to get at the 
truth of what was afoot. Here was Harry Hopkins, the 
social worker, who had proved his canny insight no less 
than his administrative capacity in swinging the tre- 
mendous job of the Works Progress Administration—the 
Iowa “harness maker’s' son” who is sometimes referred 
to as Mr. Roosevelt’s “gray eminence.” Here was an ad- 
miral, William D. Leahy, whose word Petain grew to 
rely on and to “dread his blunt reminders of France’s 
obligations to this government and above all to trust his 
reports and his judgment on affairs in France and 
abroad.” Here a career diplomat, Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State, who kept discussions with the Russian 
ambassador on an urbane level in the days of Finland’s 
invasion, but could counter with “congealing tones.” 

Mr. Hopkins interpreted the pluses and minuses of a 
friendly nation. Let us look at the record with respect to 
this other nation, which was to shift its base tremendously 
and which, as I write, is for a second year meeting the 
brunt of massed Nazi power. 


Re-discovering Russia 


To GO BACK TO THE DATE WITH WHICH THE Davis-LiNDLEY 
appraisal begins, we find that as early as June 1940, Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles began a persistent at- 
tempt “to wean the U.S.S.R. away from the 1939 pact of 
friendship and non-aggression which had freed Hitler’s 
hands for his western campaign.” We are told that Welles 
believed that the Russo-German pact of amity was “un- 
realistic and would not last out the war.” He was con- 
vinced that eventually the United States and the Soviet 
Union would “be aligned on the same side.” He was 
aware that Hitler had neglected to advise the Kremlin of 
his intended invasion of the Low Countries and that the 
Moscow radio had condemned the assault. Welles refused 
to recognize conflict of interest between the United States 
and Russia. He started to woo the Kremlin at a time 
when Russo-American relations were “at their lowest 
ebb.” In August 1940, he negotiated a renewal of our 
trade treaty with the U.S.S.R. Portents came thick with 
the new year. For in January 1941, the Soviet Union ex- 
tended new credits to China and “enlarged its flow of 
munitions and aircraft to Chungking.” That month, also, 
Secretary Wallace lifted the “moral embargo” against 
Russia which had been proclaimed during the first Russo- 
Finnish war. And that month Welles warned the Rus. 
sian Ambassador in Washington that “Hitler had Russia 
marked for slaughter the following June.” 


Here is the significant passage in “How War Came”. 


which goes back to our turning point in American policy: 


On December 10, 1940 Hitler, speaking at a munitions 
factory outside Berlin, visualized the war as the conflict be- 
tween “two worlds, two philosophies of life,” one of which 
“must break asunder”; boasting that with German produc- 
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tion he could beat any. power in the world. 

Later that month Chinese military officers, inspecting sup- 
plies which still were being provided for Chungking by Ger- 
many in spite of the Axis pact, came across a significant 
sight in another German factory. They observed German 
workmen painting a thicket of tall road signs with cross- 
bars. The language of the signboards was in both Russian 
and German. It seemed to the Chinese that signs showing 
the direction and distances between cities were being painted 
for every crossroads in western Russia. The Chinese, who find, 
strangely, that German military officers are more communi- 
cative than American or British, made inquiries and were 
frankly told that the Fuehrer had ordered the Reichswehr 
made ready for an invasion of Russia. This discovery was 
transmitted by the Chinese intelligence to the American and 
British military intelligence. 

Here we have a clue to sources of information outside 
the realm of journalism. It was history repeating itself, as 
an earlier page of the Davis-Lindley book brings out: 

When the Nazis marched into Czecho-Slovakia they were 
accompanied by billposters, who soon spattered the landscape 
with greetings to the population, assuring them that the 
Nazis came not as conquerors, but as friends. In one city the 
American consul who read Polish, was astonished to see 
blooming on all the billboards an appeal in Polish characters. 
Within an hour, other billposters had pasted the Polish matter 
over with sheets in the Czech tongue. 

As already noted, the invasion of Russia on June 22, 
1941 had long been expected by our government. In Eng- 
land, Churchill immediately delivered a speech which he 
had been rehearsing for two months; here in the US-AS 
Welles brought out a prepared statement which had been 
reposing in a State Department safe. The American pub- 
lic, however, including the American communists, had 
been taken by surprise and it was several weeks before 
our mutual interest was generally recognized. In the 
meantime General Robert E. Wood had announced that 
“the entry of Soviet Russia into the war would settle once 
and for all the intervention issue”; Senator Wheeler pro- 
posed that the United States could now “just let Joe 
Stalin and the other dictators fight it out.’ And Herbert 
Hoover announced, “Collaboration between Britain and 
Russia . .. makes the whole argument of joining the war 
a gargantuan jest.” Scant heed, however, was given by 
the general public to this unrealistic cynicism 


Tue Nazi invasion or Russt USHERED IN OUR THIRD SIX 
months span. The month following (July 1941), Harry 
Hopkins returned to London. His mission was publicly 
concerned with Lend-Lease. His primary purpose was to 
arrange the conference at sea between Roosevelt and 
Churchill. Hopkins flew to Britain in a bomber. Both 
Churchill and Hopkins were more hopeful of Russian 
endurance than the military men, but there was little ac- 
curate knowledge “of the range and quality of Russia’s 
defensive forces.” In London, Churchill suggested, 
“Harry, why don’t you go and have a look for all of us.” 
Hopkins obtained the consent of the President and 
reached Moscow on July 30 to find the city enduring a 
Nazi air raid. 

In a few days the Hopkins genius for ins iring personal 
confidence had prompted Stalin to “unlock an inner 
chambers of Soviet defense secrets,” theretofore “hidden 
from all foreigners.” “The Germans,” prophesied Stalin, 
“will never get to Moscow this year.” Hopkins left Mos- 
cow convinced and authorized. to disclose these “secrets” 
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only to President Roosevelt, for such use as the President 
might consider proper. Later, when he accompanied 
Churchill to their meeting at sea, he imparted the in- 
formation to Roosevelt. The President was thus enabled 
to apprise Churchill of Russian military secrets of which 
“no other human beings outside the high command of 
the Soviet regime had more than a glimmering.” 

Hopkins, it is set forth in the record, convinced both 
Churchill and Roosevelt of the reliability of this informa- 
tion and during the balance of 1941, our foreign policy, 
as well as England’s military strategy, were predicated on 
the correct assumption that Germany would not succeed 
in her 1941 campaign against the Soviet Union. 


The Skirmish Over Source Materials 


SINCE THE FALL OF FRANCE, THERE HAS BEEN A WELTER OF 
books and commentaries, by newspaper correspondents, 
historians, military experts; speeches by statesmen, and 
day to day war communiques. From time to time there 
have been brief recapitulations by government officials. 
But there have been many unfilled blanks between the 
manifestation of our policy and the definitive reasons for 
specific lines of action. This has been particularly true of 
our dealings with Vichy and the Fighting French, no 
less than our relations with the U.S.S.R. and our so- 
called appeasement of Japan prior to Pearl Harbor. 

Time and again, Mr. Roosevelt had sought to make the 
public aware of the critical nature of our predicament. 
Moreover, for eight years he has, in his public utterances, 
continually sown the seeds of faith by counseling the peo- 
ple to believe in themselves. In the days of his greatest 
responsibility, he was to reap a reciprocating harvest. 

Meanwhile, much of the confusion as to the sequence 
of events and the timing of our government’s acts in 
transferring over-age destroyers to Britain, for example, 
in the occupation of Greenland, or in the various negotia- 
tions with Marshal Petain, are now clarified in the Davis- 
Lindley volume. A condensed first instalment of the book 
appeared in the July number of The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. It immediately called forth criticism from Arthur 
Krock of The New York Times. He objected because the 
authors had been given access to government files and in- 
formation which had not been made available to the 
Washington press correspondents. Without minimizing 
the value of issuing white books or blue books which af- 
ford source material to all concerned, it is to be said for 
Messrs. Davis and Lindley that their book has the obvious 
merit of being at once readable and understandable to 
the average layman. No official white paper gotten out by 
the State Department or any other governmental agency 
could possibly hope to reach so wide an audience. 

Nor can the authors be dismissed as mouthpieces of the 
New Deal. Mr. Lindley brought to their collaboration in- 
timate knowledge of the White House and the thorough- 
ly grounded confidence of the administration, His con- 
tacts and knowledge of government procedures go back 
to his earlier days as an ace correspondent of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Mr. Davis, on the other hand, 
served in turn in the last campaign as public relations ad- 
viser to Senators Taft and McNary. His previous career 
as reporter, editor and political analyst, notably for 
Scripps-Howard, furnished the background qualifying 
him to carry out this new and formidable project. And 
only last year he gained recognition as an accurate his- 
torian as author of “The Atlantic System.” In turn, “How 
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War Came” is both comprehensive and exact as a fascinat- 
ing adventure in contemporary interpretation. 


The Coil Which Is Vichy 


THE TREATMENT OF OUR VICHY POLICY AFFORDS A FULL 
length example of the Davis-Lindley method. With the 
Nazi break through at Sedan in the spring of 1940, the 
administration recognized the impending doom of 
France. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull directed 
ifeir attention at once to doing everything possible to 
save the French navy from coming under Nazi control. 
That, together with the exclusion of the Axis from the 
use of Algiers, Dakar and the other French colonies in 
Africa as bases for a future invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, became the core of our French policy. 

In the first crisis, Ambassador Bullitt had succeeded in 
having $250,000,000 in gold shipped out of France before 
the Germans reached Paris. But the crux of our efforts 
centered on staving off all-out collaboration between 
Marshal Petain and Hitler. In September 1940, Henry- 
Haye came to Washington as Vichy’s official Ambassador. 
Shortly thereafter Chautemps arrived as Petain’s personal 
emissary. We in turn sent Admiral Leahy to France more 
as an envoy to Petain than to the Vichy regime. 

Leahy was soon on a “sound realistic and comradely 
footing” with Petain. His popularity with the French peo- 
ple was such that he could not make public appearances 
without receiving such acclaim as to subject the French 
people to Nazi reprisals. He repeatedly foiled the efforts 
of Laval for all-out collaboration, including his attempts 
to make the French bases in the Mediterranean and West 
Africa available to the Nazis. However, our Admiral- 
Ambassador was not able to influence Petain sufficiently 
to prevent Vichy’s acquiescence in the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Indo-China. He did not prevent Vichy arms from 
fighting in Syria. But he did materially stiffen Petain’s 
hand against Laval. 

Prior to Leahy’s arrival in France, the American gov- 
ernment had made an agreement with General Weygand 
in respect to North Africa which Weygand meticulously 
adhered to as delegate general there. “If the Boche wants 
North Africa, let him come and get it,” Weygand re- 
peatedly told the collaborationists of Vichy and Paris. 
With Weygand’s removal, the agreement was terminated 
by the State Department after it had served a very useful 
purpose during a most critical period. 

In the meantime we had treated separately with Ad- 
miral Robert in Martinique to obtain the immobilization 
of a cruiser and aircraft carrier and had sent a consul to 
New Caledonia, a strategic island off Australia, which 
was under control of the Free French. The State De- 
partment’s position with respect to two small French 
islands off the gulf of St. Lawrence was colored by 
anxiety not to undercut confidence in Admiral Leahy. 

To me; the handling of our relations with Vichy is 
testimony to the wisdom of Secretary Hull and Admiral 
Leahy. This book furnishes convincing evidence that they 
served a vital purpose in impeding Laval’s collaboration 
with the Germans. At the same time, they had a helpful 
influence on the French people. Certainly they delayed 
for a substantial period the utilization by the Germans of 
French naval vessels as well as North Africa and Dakar. 
Only last April, Luchaire, the Paris journalist, asserted 
that Leahy had “ruled France through intermediaries for 
eighteen months.” (Continued on page 367) 
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How China Mobilizes the Spirit of Its People 
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Only where there is a healthy spirit is there healthy action. Change all your bad habits—refuse graft. 
Citizens who are not in good condition spiritually cannot do 
the job of saving the country from its enemies. 


Improve your daily life. Do away with all improper pleasures; 
give up meaningless entertainment. 


st 


Go to bed early. Get up early. 
your efficiency, — 


These wash drawings are from a lantern-slide series—simple propaganda for the National 
Spiritual Mobilization Movement founded by Chiang Kai-shek and Mme. Chiang. The slides 
are shown by the Chinese army commands to strengthen morale of civilians and soldiers 


Meet erceple: every wheres Give them! useful work. to’ do Help increase the production of essential foods and goods. 


wartime. 


Confirm your belief in the Three People’s Principles. Freedom 
means resisting the invader. Stand for the people’s rights at all 
times. Increase production for the people’s sake. 


e all military material to the government. Give money, 
hes and other necessities for the refugees and the wounded. 


military affairs first, victory first. Concentrate will; concen- Love your nation and drive out the pygmy invaders who have 
e strength. fallen upon our land. 


A Great Experiment 


by RUFUS M. JONES 


The dean of American Quakers interprets their loyalty to a way of life 


: : oa 66 ” 
which has peace as its essence. To him theirs is not a “negative halt 


é : F Pre 
but carries “love and service right into the areas of war and hate as 


harbingers of a great hope. 


WE ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE PEACE-TIME PACIFIST—“DONE 
with war forever”’—who swings over and becomes a fight- 
er as soon as his country is at war. He finds this war “dif- 
ferent” from any other one, and the “issue” now one that 
calls on every true man to support his country with un- 
deviating and unquestioning loyalty. In my long life I 
have seen determined pacifists go down in a crisis like 
nine-pins before a well-aimed ball. It is a situation one can 
well understand. In the abstract almost everybody hates 
war and its methods. If one sits down in a cool, calm 
frame of mind, especially if he is a professed Christian, he 
is pretty sure to line up mentally, so long as the world is 
at peace, against almost everything that war involves. 

But there comes a sudden change in the cosmic weather. 
The sky darkens. There is a noise of battle and trumpets 
rend the air. As the Psalmist puts it, “War rises up against 
us and foes come on to eat up our flesh.” The issue shifts 
suddenly from the abstract to the vivid concrete. Every- 
thing now is “different.” All the values of life appear to be 
at stake. Civilization hangs on the issue of arms. Theory 
yields to realism. 


Theory thinks fact a pooty thing 

An’ wants the banns read right ensuin’; 
But fact wun’t no-wise wear the ring, 
"Thout years o’ setting’ up and wooin’. 


Theory is jest like a train on the rail, 

Thet, weather or no, puts her thru without fail, 
While fact’s the ole stage that gits sloughed in the ruts 
An’ hez to allow for your darned ifs and buts. 


The ultimate issue turns out in the end to be in the 
main a question of the soul’s highest loyalty. That highest 
loyalty is a slow creation, formed in the face of many rival 
loyalties; and one hardly knows until the testing crisis 
comes which is to be the supreme loyalty. The tragedy of 
loyalties is one of our greatest human tragedies, for one 
cannot usually follow one supreme loyalty without going 
back on some other to which his spirit clings. 

It is often asked why we Quakers come so near as we 
do to being unanimously devoted to Peace, even in war- 
time, and why so many of our youth stand firm in 
their pacifist faith when others who had been equally 
antiwar-minded shift oyer and go out with the war forces. 

The answer is in essence that we have been committed 
and dedicated as a people for three hundred years to a 
great experiment with a fairly definite way of life, which 


is flatly incompatible with the method and practice of war. 


The Quaker’s supreme loyalty—after years of “settin’ up 


and wooin’ ”—is to that way of life which has peace as its 
essence. It is not merely objection to war and refusal to 
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take a person’s life that characterize the “experiment,” 
though those are both very real attitudes. It is a high re- 
solve to manifest a spirit of love and to exhibit a type of 
life, which if they became general among men would 
make war unnecessary, and even impossible. The whole 
basis of the “experiment” is positive; not a-negative halt. 
We sometimes use the phrase, “conscientious objector,” 
but it does not truly express the heart of the position. 
The first Quakers, and especially their founder, George 
Fox, who formed his view of life in the midst of the Civil 
War in England, took the Galilean way of life very seri- 
ously. They were inaugurating a new movement in the 
spiritual life of the race—a new stream of spiritual life. 
They proposed to have done forever with dead abstrac- 
tions about Christianity, to take it out of a Book and to 
translate it into the dynamic language of life and action. 
If it was true and real, then for them it had to be acted. 
They furthermore held the explosive faith that Christ 
was not only raised from the dead on Easter Day, but that 
He was now and henceforth a living presence, re-living 
His divine life in men, in sensitive and responsive souls, 
and writing His New Testament for the new age in men’s 
lives. A new type of loyalty came to birth in these people’s 
hearts. That way of Christ—the way of love and sacrifice ~ 
—came to be the very breath of their lives. They struck at 
everything which held men in slavery of mind or body | 
to effete inherited systems of the past, and they set out to — 
attempt the creation of a new social order by faithfulness 
to the guiding Spirit revealed in their souls. It meant for 
them that a person who is potentially a child of God and 
a revealing place for the divine purpose must be treated. — 
as precious and sacred, as ancient temples were held by — 
their devotees, for to them persons were thought of liter- | 
ally as possible temples of the ever-present Spirit of God. 
The experiment, then, which these people, themselves 
persecuted and harried, started in the world was an ex- 
periment to see whether love and gentle forces would | 
work in place of the harsh, cruel and brutal methods 
which had always held the field. They refused to make 
distinctions between “high class” and “low class” people. 
They were “levelers,” but they proceeded to “level up” 
instead of “levelling down.” They undertook to recognize — 
a divine worth in persons who were down and under. 
They wiped out, or at least forgot, the differences of — 
color, or the accidents of race and class. They struck at 
customs and systems that were built on sham and in 
sincerity. They cried out against inhuman forms of 
punishment and outdated social habits that had endured 
because it had not occurred to anyone to challenge them. 
and propose a better way. 
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It was obviously quite natural for them—with their de- 
termination to practice Christ’s way of life, with their 
ideals about the preciousness and the divine possibilities 
of persons, and with their decision to stand out against 
every inherited custom that treated persons as things—to 
refuse to take part in wars and carry on that ancient way 
of the cave man of securing rights. They felt about war 
as Tolstoy wrote in his “Confessions” that he felt about 
the execution of a man which he had witnessed: “No 
theory of reasonableness can justify this deed and though 
everybody from the creation of the world has held it to be 
necessary, | know it to be unnecessary and bad.’ 

The years grew on into centuries—all of them centuries 
crowded with wars, including the French and Indian 
wars, which ended the empire of France in America, the 
Revolutionary war and the Napoleonic wars—and through 
all those years of strife successive Quaker generations went 
on with their experiment. They inaugurated a “holy ex- 
periment” in government in Pennsylvania, they governed 
Rhode Island for a hundred years, they reformed prison 
systems and were in the forefront of the long crusade 
against American slavery. 


FINALLY THE TORCH SET AFLAME IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
tury was passed on to our hands in this stormy century, 
and we found their age-long experiment committed to us. 
It is an essential feature of a spiritual movement that it 
shall not slavishly copy the ideas and systems and meth- 
ods of the past, but rather that the new generation shall 
capture the spirit of the founders, shall be the inheritors 
of their faith and vision and passion, and then transmit 
the ideals and central experiment of the movement, re- 
thought and freshly wrought to fit the demands and the 
inner climate of the new age that has come. 

That meant that we who had the turn of responsibility 
come upon us twenty-five years ago had to repossess our 
spiritual possessions and reshape the experiment with this 
inherited way of life in terms of our time. We were as 
sure as our forebears were that war was the wrong, the 
irrational, way to settle international issues, that men 
made in God’s image, with their divine possibilities as 
persons, ought not to be turned into targets for machine 
guns and T.N.T. bombs, or made themselves to become 
bombers; that this whole inherited system from barbaric 
ages was “unnecessary and bad.” 

But at the same time we knew that the one impossible 
course for us was to refuse all responsibility for the trag- 
edy that was enveloping the world. We could not with- 
draw into some safe and quiet retreat and assume that 
this tragic situation was no affair of ours. The world 
tragedy, with its series of cumulative blunders, was a 
common tragedy for which we were all in our degree to 
blame, and in the agony of which in some measure we 
were all bound to bear a share. We wanted to show our 
faith in action, and to make the experiment, which seemed 
to us a holy one, work; to demonstrate its value as a way 
of life even in war time. The American Friends Service 
Committee, with its twenty-five years of creative service 
of love and constructive work, is our contribution to this 
experiment which our forefathers inaugurated. 

It is of course inadequate, because it does not prevent 
wars from occurring. The worst one in history has come 
while we were doing our best to prevent it, and to dem- 
onstrate another way of handling the’ issues of life. But it 
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is a fact that if this experiment of ours of carrying love 
and service right into the areas of war and hate could be 
expanded, widened out to include for instance all the per- 
sons who belong to the Church of Christ, it would prob- 
ably end war and make possible a new kind of world. 


We took large bands of youth to France in 1917 and re- 
built the villages in the Marne Valley which had been de- 
stsoyed in the Battle of the Marne, and there we rehabilitated 
the wrecked families... . We stayed after the war was over 
and rebuilt the villages of the Verdun District. . . . We 
brought cows into Vienna to get milk for the children. We 
brought in coal for the hospitals and helped life to start 
afresh in that desolated city of two million people. . .. We 
fed the German children whom the blockade had starved— 
more than a million of them—and we carried the feeding on 
for four years. . . . We helped the Serbians rebuild their 
destroyed homes. We helped the Polish peasants plow their 
abandoned fields, and we stayed with them and fought the 
typhus epidemic. . . . We carried food to Russia in their great 
famine, and we remained after the famine was over to or- 
ganize clinics for their children. .. . We fed children of the 
unemployed and depressed soft coal miners in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and worked out 
plans for rehabilitating their families... . We cared for the 
children of Spain on both sides of the battle-lines during the 
civil war... . And we have been in the south of France 
ever since the fall of Paris, doing everything in our power to 
care for underfed children and others in these hard months of 
their supreme tragedy. 


‘THIs Is ONLY A BRIEF AND PARTIAL CATALOGUE—BOUND TO 
miss the human faces—of the experiment with this way 
of love and service in times of war and its aftermath of 
suffering and agony. Would anyone who had seen its 
healing effects, who had felt its warmth of love and fel- 
lowship, who had fathomed the spiritual depth of its way 
of life, want those who are engaged in it to go back on 
it, give it up, surrender the mission and return to the 
methods of war’ and join the fighting forces of the coun- 
try? I think the answer is No. 

There is no doubt about what Woodrow Wilson 
thought. I have his word of approval and blessing in his 
own handwriting. Hosts of men and women in all walks 
of life have supported the experiment not merely by let- 
ters of appreciation, but by generous contributions of 
money, which have made it possible to carry on the ex- 
periment effectively. If we failed in our faith and gave up 
our experiment, if we took the world’s old way of “say- 
ing” civilization with guns and tanks and bombing planes, 
these men and women, who have counted on us and be- 
lieved in our belief, would feel that we had gone back on 
them. But what would be our most poignant feeling of 
failure would be the sense that God would be missing us 
at our post. 9 

If there should be no spiritual volunteers in this crisis 
of human history to bear testimony to the truth and 
splendor of this brave way of life for which Christ lived 
and died, then the final victory of arms by the successful 
bombing of cities and sinking of fleets and destruction of 
armies can hardly save the faith of the ages. Somebody 
must love it enough and be enough dedicated to it to 
refuse to compromise or to count the cost, or to argue 
about what might happen if something else isn’t done. 
When the priceless jewel of the soul is at issue, you do 
not argue or hesitate, or halt between two opinions. You 
say: “I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen. 
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Equality Calls for Rationing 


TTO H. EHRLICI 
ECONOMIC CARTOON by O 


1. Increasing war production has first claim on our 2. Taxation reduces consumption _by draining off 
resources, is means a drop in the production of part of our purchasing power, but it does not deter- 
civilian goods, and hence in consumption. mine how people use what they have left. 


3, In nel scarcity this oe of choice allows ’ 
some people to get more than a fair share of the 4. Then prices shoot up. Tod ernment i 
limited supplies by outbidding others. trying to hold prices daun by Pi ates exe 


BLACK MARKET 


5. However, price control neither increases supply 6. —and so demand takes its purchasing power into 
nor reduces demand— black markets. 


. Self evident that at(men are created 
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7, But we are all in the same boat, and inequalities 8. Government rationing distributes equally the 
must be removed to safeguard civilian morale. available consumer goods. 


Equality Calls for Rationing (continued) 


Delf evident that allman are created 
| gua. 


9, But rationing means share and share alike, with- 
out regard to individual needs and tastes. 


10. Rationing also means the creation of a 


bureaucratic machine to administer and police the 
rules and regulations. 
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reatened with the loss of its force, excess 
purchasing power can be rescued only i a 
into war savings bonds. 
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Window Show 


by GENEVA MATHIASEN 


How the neighborhood street joined up in a Home Defense week. 
An idea adaptable by communities everywhere, large and small. 


‘THE STORES ON OUR STREET IN CLEVELAND’s TEEMING East 
End, are like most neighborhood stores—uninspiring little 

cubicles, their show windows filled with a miscellaneous 

assortment of goods and commercial advertising posters. 
But for one week the stores on our street—twelve of them, 
counting the vacant one we used for an information cen- 
ter—took on dignity and importance as they served as 
true instruments of education. 
“It Makes a Difference to Your Country—If You Eat 
These Necessary Foods Every Day.” This was in red let- 
ters and blue on broad white banners spread across the 
‘windows of Gerlack’s grocery store on the corner. Behind 
i the glass seven groups of protective foods were arranged 
attractively on shelves. Housewives, coming to shop, 
stopped to look. Children on the way home from school 
_ gathered in little clusters. Drugstore loafers on the corner 
ambled over with studied unconcern to see what the fuss 
was about. And the East End Neighborhood House 
“Home Defense Week” was launched. 

During the next two days other banners appeared as 
one display after another was added up and down our 
street. With each addition interest grew. “It Makes a Dif- 
ference to Your Country—If You Eat the Whole Grain,” 
the housewife read on the bakery window, where little 
American flags were stuck in loaves of whole wheat and 
rye. “It Makes a Difference to Your Country—If You Buy 
the Thriftier Cuts of Meat,” she saw as she approached 
the butcher shop. On a bed of ice garnished with lettuce 
leaves were four of the cheaper cuts (changed every day) 
and below, recipes for cooking them. “It Makes a Differ- 
ence to Your Country—If You Use Enough Milk”: the 
housewife couldn’t help seeing it as she went past the 
confectionery store where two papier-mache ‘cows looked 
proudly from the window and all around them were 
bottles of milk, cartons of ice cream, cheeses, a cream 
soup, and some custard puddings. “It Makes a Difference 
to Your Country—If You Buy Wisely and Use Carefully,” 
she was reminded as she went past the store that sells no- 
tions and odds and ends of clothes, and saw a mending 
basket spilling over with thread and tape, flanked on both 
sides by American flags. As she went past the drug store 
came the warning, “It Makes a Difference to Your Coun- 

try—If You Practise First Aid,” with a series of match 
stick drawings in the background and a display of first 
aid kits in front. 

“It Makes a Difference to Your Country—What You 
Feed Him If He Works at Night,” stared her in the face 
as she stopped to look at a lunch pail and a list of “lunches 
he will praise.” As she reached the hardware store she 
read, “It Makes a Difference to Your Country—If You 
Protect Your Home and Family” and looked in on a 
model air raid shelter room complete from stirrup pump 
to books and games for the children. “It Makes a Differ- 
ence to Your Country—If You Look Your Best,” she saw 

in the beauty shop, and stopped to exclaim over a flower 
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arrangement of wild crabapple, lilacs, and tulips, with a 
card underneath, “Natural Beauty Depends on Health.” 

Sign posts pointed in one direction to Vitality Village, 
Port of Good Posture, Healthy Habits Hamlet, Clear 
Complexion Center, and in another direction to Exercise, 
Rest, Food, Cleanliness. 

As parting reminder at the last grocery store she read, 
“It Makes a Difference to Your Country—Which You 
Choose.” In the window were two baskets filled with 
food, meat, cereals, vegetables, both costing approximately 
the same, but one having about three times as many 
calories, proteins, minerals, and vitamins as the other. 

When she came to the store that had been vacant for a 
year she saw in one window: “Food Demonstration This 
Afternoon—Free Movies Tonight;” in the other, five 
wooden figures of draftees—the caption, “Every Other 
Man Rejected.” And above, the familiar slogan, “It 
Makes a Difference to Your Country.” 

She got the point, she and her husband and her chil- 
dren and her neighbors, that their every activity is tied up 
with the welfare of the nation. Home defense in our com- 
munity became a reality in terms of daily living. 


WE PLANNED THE HOME DEFENSE SHOW FOR TWO REASONS: 
first, because we realized that our neighbors, many of 
them Hungarian and Italian, felt somewhat detached 
from the national program and had natural emotional 
barriers in thinking about the war. Second, we knew that 
at best only a small percentage of them took part in the 
war effort of our neighborhood house, no matter how 
good the classes in nutrition and first aid. They wouldn't 
listen to lectures and were apt to flip the dial when they 
heard “vitamins, minerals, proteins, calories” coming over © 
the radio. We tried to bring together all the visual-audi- 
tory aids we could lay hold of in a way that couldn’t es- 
cape the notice of anyone who walked along our street. 
We took down to the information center our sound movie 
projector, and-also the microphone and record player 
which hook up to the loud speaker. So the air was gay 
with music heard up and down the block. Neighborhood 
women took turns at the microphone calling out friendly 
greetings to their friends who passed along the street or 
came out on their porches across the way. “Come on in, 
Mrs. Silagi, we’re going to have a very interesting demon- 
stration in here in a few minutes. A man is going to cut 
up a quarter of beef and a whole lamb just for you.” “Yoo 
hoo, Mrs. Toth, come on over—you can do your ironing 
tomorrow.” “Mary, go upstairs and take care of the baby 
so your mother can come to the demonstration.” 

Inside the information center was the traveling exhibit 
on nutrition prepared by the Cleveland Health Museum. 
Dr. Bruno Gebhard, directing a staff of artists, and in 
consultation with nutritionists, has worked out an unusual 
device for visual health education. There was a big board 
labeled “Food Facts and Fallacies,” for example. The 
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most casual observers, attracted first of all by a very life- 
like pan of peas, could not miss the question beside it, 
“Should you use soda in cooking green vegetables?” Still 
less could they resist the invitation to lift up a triangular 
piece of wood to discover the answer. Intrigued by the 
process, they went on to examine the twenty other facts 
and fallacies similarly displayed. 

Turning wheels, pressing electric buttons, manipulat- 
ing knobs and sorting colored blocks of wood, each per- 
son who sees the exhibit takes an active part in learning 
about the relative number of calories used in knitting and 
dancing; the value of a nickel’s worth of milk and a 
nickel’s worth of soda pop; what part of the food eaten 
goes to bones, blood, and so on. 
But though the exhibit had been 
for months in the Health Mu- 
seum, almost within walking 
distance of the settlement, most 
of the people in our neighbor- 
hood had never seen it. 


On tables we placed a care- 
fully selected collection of 
pamphlets on inexpensive meals, 
recipes requiring small amounts 
of sugar, how to choose sheets 
and other household _ linens, 
grade labeling on canned goods, 
and so on. But we didn’t give 
any away. On each table was a 
sign, “Don’t take any of these, 
but leave your name and ad- 
dress and we will send you the 
ones you want.” We got re- 
quests for nearly a thousand 
pamphlets. These we have sent 
through the mail, giving them a 
heightened importance, for our 
neighbors receive little mail and 
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THE DRUG STORE. Match stick drawings stressed prepardedness for emergencies 


THE GROCERY STORE. Gerlack’s on the 


are impressed by anything the 
postman brings. 

Every afternoon we arranged 
for a demonstration and every 
night there were movies. The 
afternoon demonstration in- 
cluded “Your Market Basket,” 
by the nutritionist from the 
Dairy Council, with all the dif- 
ferent articles of food given 
away at the end to the women 
who answered questions correct- 
ly; inexpensive cuts of meat 
provided by one of the packing 
companies; how to care for 
fruits and vegetables, provided 
by the Food Terminal; preser- 
vation of food and _ property 
through rat control, by the city 
food and drug division; home 
made and made over clothes, a 
style show presented by the 
women’s and children’s sewing 
classes of East End Neighbor- 
hood House. 

The movies were strictly edu- 
cational and every evening the 
place was packed, with many people standing and even 
looking in through the windows from the street. The 
last two evenings we ran a cartoon, unannounced pre- 
vously. Why? Because the children in the audience had 
been so good about watching these educational films 
planned primarily for an adult audience. We wanted 
them to have a small dessert, as it were, without regard 
to food value. , 

The branch library a few blocks away carried a display — 
of books featuring the subjects of our program and also 
loaned us one or two especially selected books or pamph- 
lets for each store window. 

A contest with prizes of Defense Stamps was an- 
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nounced on the last night for 
the best scrapbook containing a 
week’s menus for the contest- 
ant’s family. The president of 
the settlement’s board of direc- 
tors took responsibility for or- 
ganizing this contest, and the 
board members gave the most 
practical kind of help through- 
out the whole project. 


IN THE LAST ANALYSIS, HOWEVER, 
we know that it wasn’t the care- 
ful collection of material or 
preparation of window displays 
that made our home defense 
show the exciting thing it was. 
What put it over was a lot of 
those unforeseen and even in- 
tangible things that have such 
power to make or break any 
project in defiance of well-laid 
plans. 

We didn’t know, for example, 
that the storekeepers would be- 
come such apostles for health. 
They didn’t pretend to know what it was all about but 
they trusted us not to do anything detrimental to the 
neighborhood or their own interests. As the week wore 
on, their understanding and interest grew with their pride 
and prestige. The corner grocer became slightly apologetic 
about the woman who came in for a “handful of soup 
greens” instead of the basket of vegetables she ought to 
buy. The woman in the baker’s shop realized she was 
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THE NOTION STORE—urged a stitch in time as a form of patriotism 


performing a patriotic act by baking whole wheat bread. 

Most unforeseen of all was the fact that Chizzie (pro- 
prietor of Joe Ciz-Madia’s Confectionery in the telephone 
directory but Chizzie to the neighborhood) became an in- 
strument of consumer education. We often think it’s a 
toss-up which is the real group work agency in the neigh- 
borhood, the settlement house or Chizzie’s. He certainly 
has better discussion groups than we do. It’s the sort of 
place where boys congregate before a neighborhood house 
opens and after it closes. Chizzie looks at the clock around 
seven in the evening and says, “Thank God, in fifteen 
minutes East End will be open and you bums will be out 
o’ here,” but saying it with the full knowledge they'll all 
be back by 10:30 and likely half the East End staff with 
them. He is a cynic really—against women, against the 
administration (former administrations too), and most 
certainly he would be against consumer education if you 
asked him about it. But if everybody else was to have a 
window, so was he, and thereby all unwittingly was in- 
strumental in convincing the “hard-boiled guys” of the 
neighborhood that the whole home defense show was 
pretty much all right. 

We didn’t know the children would be so interested, or 
the men. And we didn’t dream the habitual hangers-on 
at the beer parlor across the street had any concern with 
our theme until one of them advised us in all seriousness, 
“The next time you do this show you oughta make the 
signs bigger.” 

We didn’t know how excited the commercial salesmen 
would be, and how eager to help as they saw, many of 
them for the first time, the relationship between the 
articles they sold-and the welfare of people and nation. 

Most of all, I suppose, we didn’t know how much closer 
it would bring us to so many of the people in our neigh- 
borhood, how much good fellowship there would be, how 
much friendly talk, how much laughter, how many little 
confidences, and how much “it makes a difference to your 
country—if you know your neighbors better.” 
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The Eagle That Is 


Remembered 


by IRVING DILLIARD 


I AM PROUDER OF THE University oF ILLINoIs Now THAN | 
have been at any time since I wore the cap and gown of 
the graduate in a fragrant prairie Junetime fifteen years 
ago. 

“This particular and unusual pride is based not on Uni- 
versity of Illinois research or public service in the social 
sciences or pursuit of the liberal arts. It is not due to some 
new scientific achievement of the university’s justly noted 
divisions of chemistry and engineering. It is not because 
the truly great agricultural experiment station at Urbana 
has added to its many laurels. Certainly it does not stem 
from ex-coach Bob Zuppke’s last football team. 

I am genuinely proud of the University of Illinois be- 
cause of the name which has been given to one of its 
buildings. For the trustees of the university have done the 
literally inspired thing of distinguishing the building 
which houses its College of Law with the official name 
of Altgeld Hall, in corrected memory of one of the most 
reviled men in American history. 

This is an act of justice which should be known not 
only throughout Illinois, from Jane Addams’ native Cedar- 
ville near the Wisconsin line to the tip end of “Little 
Egypt” which sired Bryan and Borah. It is an act of 
justice that deserves to be known wherever men care 
about the righting of wrongs, however old. It sets an ex- 
ample for universities and colleges the country over. Espe- 
cially should it-be marked in the law schools which are 
training the members of the legal profession in the United 
States—and shaping their ideals. 

John Peter Altgeld was elected governor of Illinois 
just fifty years ago. He took to the state capitol in Lincoln’s 
Springfield a quiet and abiding love of fairness and an 
unyielding devotion to the welfare of ordinary people; it 
is significant that his parents brought him, a baby three 
months old, from Germany in the spring of 1848. Did 
any American ever come up a harder way? The poverty 
that cradled him in Ohio was the most abject kind. He 
had virtually no schooling and worked his way to Mis- 
souri as an itinerant, penniless farmhand. His appearance 
was against him and a heavy German accent was a con- 
stant handicap. 

Here it is enough to say that John P. Altgeld did come 
up that hard way, that he taught a rural school, that he 
joined the Granger revolt of the Seventies, that he became 
a country lawyer and was drawn in time to the adven- 
turous Chicago which rose from the ashes of the great 
fire, that he was a millionaire when he was elected goy- 
ernor as a Democrat in the year of Cleveland’s second 
triumph. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was a boy eleven years old at 
the time Altgeld launched his New Deal in Illinois, That 
is one way to show what a social pioneer Altgeld was. 
Another way is merely to list a few of the legislative 
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JOHN PETER ALTGELD 


enactments of his four-year administration: laws regulat- 
ing labor by women and children and requiring factory 
inspection; laws establishing an inheritance tax and set- 
ting up a probation system; laws providing the begin- 
nings of state civil service and bringing new standards of 
humanity to charitable and penal institutions. 

Thus it is that Altgeld would have been entitled to a 
sure place among progressive leaders had there been no 
Haymarket bombing in 1886 and no pardon from his” 
hand for the three surviving prisoners seven years later. > 
But there was that pardon (less than six months after 
Altgeld took office) and it touched off a storm of abuse 
which raged throughout the country. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, ministers and public speakers sought to outdo each 
other in branding Altgeld as an anarchist as bad as, if 
not worse than, the men he had freed from prison. 

The New York Times said: “Governor Altgeld has 
done everything in his power . . . to encourage .. . the © 
spirit of lawless resistance and of wanton assault upon 
the agents of authority ... exactly in tone with the wildest 
anarchist leaders.” The Rev. H. A. Delano told his Baptist 
congregation in Evanston, Ill., that “a Nero in Rome, a « 
Paul of Russia, a Napoleon in France showed more care | 
for the people than has this man by this deed!” And at 
the annual Harvard alumni dinner in Cambridge, Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s son, Robert Todd Lincoln, denounced 
“this act of a demagogic governor with a little temporary 
power, this slander upon justice” and then exhorted “Har- 
vard men to stand firm in the midst of such dangers in 
the Republic.” As Theodore Roosevelt charged that Alt- 
geld “would connive at wholesale murder,” Justice Davic 
J. Brewer of the United States Supreme Court asked 
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For the Record: the Democratic Way 


THE PUBLIC PAPER PRANK 
ROOSEVELT. | With . apt Bingen ce ein ak fe 
< pele waeoeaice inven wa 4 vols. Price $30 per set, postpaid 

THE SECOND INSTALMENT OF THE “Pusiic Papers AND Ap- 

dresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt” carries the history of the 

New Deal from 1937 through the year 1940. The first vol- 

ume opens with the second inaugural where the President, 

in language which would do justice to Walt Whitman, saw 
one third of the nation ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-nourished. 

The last volume closes with the speech to Congress of Janu- 

ary 6, 1941, in which the “Four Freedoms” was set by the 

President as the Americal goal in the world conflict. Be- 

tween these two statements of purpose there lies the record 

of a rich and virile democracy, cast on such a plane as to 
make America, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, “the last, 
best hope of earth.” 

The years 1937-1941 covered by the Roosevelt papers are 
the years in which the world of yesterday disintegrated before 
the fascist. offensive against peace and democracy. In these 
years, the great traditions inherited from the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries crumbled before the advance of 
totalitarian ideas. In the fascist states themselves, the dictators 
completed the destruction of liberalism and tolerance. The free 
states of Europe were destroyed and their peoples enslaved 
under the new philosophy of barbarism. Institutions for which 
men had fought and hoped for centuries were destroyed 
overnight, since the new barbarians had no use for such 
ideas as freedom of speech, the rights of labor, a free educa- 
tion, or religious minorities, 

What happened in America in the years from 1937 to 1941 
while the fascists were erecting the New Order in Europe? 
In this country there was emerging, with popular approval 
gained at the polls, a new definition and a new practice of 
democracy, commensurate with the vast needs of twentieth 
century industrialism, mindful of the many facets of demo- 
cratic requirements, and removing “the oppressive sense of 
helplessness” which had overpowered our people during the 
depression. The new definition of democratic action lay in 
the Roosevelt policy of making democracy “a positive force 
in the daily lives of citizens,” while the new practice lay in 
the attack on the social and economic frontier to achieve a 
standard of living equal to the American capacity to produce. 

One of the striking things that arises from this new con- 
cept of political action is the way in which it has been car- 
ried out. Mr. Roosevelt has lived down the cry of dictator 
hurled at him by countless orators. He has achieved his goal 
by democratic means while democracy has failed to achieve 
similar goals in other states. Mr. Roosevelt has acted at all 
times within the framework and spirit of the constitution. 
The court fight of 1937 (which occupies the major part of 
the first volume) gave rise to many accusations of dictator- 
ship. The fight was won, not with Mr. Roosevelt reorganiz- 
ing the court, but by the action of the court in changing its 
political complexion and resuming its constitutional function 
of being a judicial rather than a legislative body. Throughout 
his terms of office Mr. Roosevelt has shown an intelligent 
and healthy respect for the constitution which he has called 
“a layman’s document” and “a charter of general principles.” 
From the court reorganization bill down to the veto of the 
alter-Logan bill in 1940, the President has forestalled efforts 
erect judicial barriers to the process of democracy. Proof 
of this lies in the fact that today there functions in this coun- 
a government patterned on the constitution, in which no 
nch—legislative, judicial or executive—exceeds its constt- 
ional limitations. 
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Operating within the framework of democratic procedure, 
the Roosevelt papers reveal the human goal which the New 
Deal has sought. Instead of following the patterns of liberal 
is, Marxian dialectic in catering to class interests, Mr. Roose- 
velt has fought the battle of the common man of all groups; 
farmers, laborers, and capitalists. To him, steeped as he must 
be in the poetry of Whitman, “the spirit of the common man 
is the spirit of peace and good will. It is the spirit of God.” 
In the New Deal, the common man has been made the ob- 
ject of a policy which has brought social change to this coun- 
try comparable only to the establishment of the Constitution 
or the abolition of slavery. While the democratic world 
abroad crumbled, Mr. Roosevelt built here “a government 
strong enough to protect the interests of the people, and a 
people strong enough and well enough informed to maintain 
its sovereign control over its government.” 


THE RoosEVELT PAPERS REVEAL HOW DEMOCRACY HAS BEEN 
turned away from the conceptions of an earlier age into a 
defense of economic security. This goal can best be described 
in the words used by the President in accepting the third 
term nomination: “Democracy can thrive only when it en- 
lists the devotion of those whom Lincoln has called the com- 
mon people. Democracy can hold that devotion only when 
it adequately respects their dignity by ordering society as to 
assure the masses of men and women a reasonable security 
and hope for themselves and their children.” This concept 
of democracy has been carried out in the legislative record 
of the New Deal in achieving such social gains as wage and 
hour regulation, collective bargaining, social security, and 
the abolition of child labor in interstate industry and trade. 
For the citizens of the future, Mr. Roosevelt has left an 
achievement (which alone would make him famous in 
American history) of planning and conservation. The check- 
ing of soil erosion, flood control, hydroelectric development, 
reforestation, all -point to a faith in the future of democracy 
in this country and positive action to assure its well-being. 
The Roosevelt papers record this democratic achievement 
in America. In addition, they reveal a consistent policy of the 
defense of democracy abroad. Mr. Roosevelt rode far ahead 
of public opinion in this country in branding fascism as a 
policy of aggression against democracy. The famous “quar- 
antine” speech in 1937 outlined the problem and suggested 
the cure. The successive steps taken after that time in re- 
armament, hemisphere solidarity and defense, the transfer 
of the destroyers, and the lease-lend bill show how America 
has become “the arsenal of democracy.” Mr. Roosevelt saw 
the fundamental realities of fascism and, recognizing its 
aims, attempted to educate American public opinion to its 
dangers. This is one weak spot of the New Deal. The prob- 
lem was raised, but was not solved. Instead of a quarantine, 
there was a vacillating policy on neutrality and a failure to 
take an active lead against the isolationist bloc. The Neu- 
trality Act robbed us of our freedom of action in combating 
fascism, and isolationist propaganda was not given a stinging 
answer. The difficulty, however, was insurmountable. From 
the political point of view, it probably would have been im- 
possible to force action on this subject because the term 
“war-monger” was too well circulated. The failure of the 
Roosevelt administration to follow up the quarantine speech 
is the failure of the American people. It took Pearl Harbor 
to show what the fascists wanted, and Pearl Harbor proved 
that Mr. Roosevelt was right. Had the quarantine speech 
been implemented by the same daring and imaginative action 
which marked internal policy, Pearl Harbor might never have 
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An Army 
Gets Its HEART 


FROM A STRONG, VIGOROUS “HOME” FRONT 


The crossing had been full of ex- 
citement for Bill. But that was 
weeks ago. Now they had landed 
in this strange place. Everything 
was bustle and action, and work. 
And just this morning the mail 
had come through—with a letter 
for Bill—from HOME. 

The letter was from Mom. 
“Son,” she wrote, “everything is 
fine here now. Dad’s playing golf 
again and he’s like his old self. 
The boys are at their tennis and 
baseball and are husky and well. 
And I’m feeling fine again. We’re 
all thinking of you and praying for 
you, and for Victory.” 

Like magic that little piece of 
notepaper lifted a heavy weight 
from Bill’s sturdy young shoulders. 

And that’s the way it is with 
every Mother’s son in our far-flung 
fighting forces. They get their 
Sighting hearts from home. 

If they ever Jose heart, it will 
be because the folks at home are 
losing their nerve. 


Chairman of the Board 


And that is why it is so important 
that the people—the folks at home— 
be kept physically fit. 

We must keep on doing the 
things that keep us strong and 
steady-nerved. Football, baseball, 
golf and tennis, badminton, hand- 
ball, fishing and hiking, must be 
continued, 

As a mighty factor in their in- 
credible endurance, the English 
people have wisely maintained 
their sports activities. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., for 
many years a leading factor in 
American sports, dedicates itself 
to help keep sports alive in America. 

As far as war needs and available 
materials permit, we will continue 
to supply finest quality equipment 
for the sports that are so vital a part 
of the American way of life that 
we are all fighting to save. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and 
Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


Vio 


President 


IT’s WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


ership cannot continue to make it a formidable fi 
| power. There is little evidence here that any 


The Roosevelt papers provide a thrilling record of a suc- 
cessful democracy in a world in which democracy fights for 
its very existence. The papers will be of fundamental value 
from the documentary point of view in giving to historians 
a definitive record of a critical period in American history. 
They are more valuable in 1942, however, as a war docu- 
ment, building as a war aim the picture of a democratic sys- 
tem which is worth defending. Could they be approached by 
all Americans in a spirit of fair-mindedness and without the 
pettiness which has marked the opposition to the New Deal, 
they would provide an objective in national unity by giving 
to Americans an account of what their land is and should be. 
College of the City of New York Francis WILLIAMSON 


Pacific Battleground 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN, by Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. 254 pp. 
Price $2. 
RAMPARTS OF THE PACIFIC, by Hallett Abend. Doubleday. 


22 Me Price ($3250. : 
: 7H . ee, by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HERE ARE TWO IMPORTANT AND THOUGHT-PROVOKING BOOKS 
which fill in the badly needed background on the Pacific 
theater of war. Maurice Hindus tells us that a new Pacific 
battle front will be opened in Siberia; for Russia and Japan’ 
must fight, and the fight cannot be delayed much longer. 
If Japan wants to hold what she has conquered, she must 
dispose of the Russian threat. Mr. Hindus, in his superb style, 
writes of the Siberia he knows—its vast, barely catalogued 
wealth, its factories, its people. He shrewdly analyzes the 
“Kremlin mind,” and the mixture of nationalism and re-. 
ligion which makes the Japanese tick. As to the inevitable 
conflict, he faces it with cheerful optimism: even if the first 
round (perhaps a Vladivostok “Pearl Harbor”) should go to 
Japan, Japan can never conquer Russia. 

Hallett Abend, for many years Far Eastern correspondent 
of the New York Times, had a premonition last autumn. He 
went back to the Orient, covered the entire Far East by_ 
boat, plane and train, and returned to the United States a 
month before hostilities broke out. This last trip to the ram-. 
parts we lost makes the frame for his book. In it the reader - 
finds a wealth of information, well presented and well or- 
ganized. There are Mr. Abend’s interviews with the leading 
men of the Pacific countries, his intimate descriptions of the 
key defense points, some highlights of pre-war complacency — 
and, above all, the author’s illuminating comments, based on 
first-hand experience, about the peoples who are our friends 
and those who are our enemies. This book, best perhaps in 
its angry parts, deserves wide reading. 7 


New York 


Ernest O. Hauser 


The German Home Front 


WILL GERMANY CRACK? by Paul Hagen. Harper. 283 pp. 
$2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Price: 
THIS Is THE BOOK FROM WHICH ALL FUTURE DISCUSSIONS OF 
Germany’s ability to weather the war must start. Mr. Hagen 
has brought together the most specific and complete data yet 
compiled in one volume about Germany’s economic resources 
and social trends. Though much of this information existed in 
fragmentary form in newspaper files, official reports and 
political publications, he has combed these sources, drawn on” 
his own knowledge of Germany, incorporated information 
gained from underground sources, and produced a clearer 
picture of Germany as it is now than exists anywhere else 
in print. It is an essential book on current affairs. 
In spite of his own deep-seated opposition to the Nazi 
regime he has carefully avoided any over-optimistic emphasis 
on the weaknesses of the Third Reich. Though Germany 


terials, in production and in transportation, its situat 
by no means so desperate that vigorous and imaginatiy 
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‘rising within the country can be expected or have much 
chance for success in the immediate future. 

When Mr. Hagen discusses possible political developments 
‘he makes some important points. He shows that any hope 
‘for an army revolution against Hitler is wishful thinking; 
seven should it come about, it would have no genuine demo- 
: cratic content. There are still people who talk grandiloquently 
sabout driving a wedge between Hitler and the army, as 
‘though the generals could be divorced from the party that 
| has made them, or as though they would be amendable to a 
; genuine peace. Such talk runs counter to all the experience 
ij we have and will prove no more than a tragic deception to 
s any who build a policy on it. 

As the author shows, the adequate impulse to revolution 
'in Germany can come only from the workers, reinforced by 
: such intellectual and industrial support as will gravitate to- 
' ward it. He adduces evidence to show that recruits for a 
; democratic revolution can be found among the youth, and 
' we can only hope that his position here is as well grounded 
;as elsewhere. Certainly his political acumen is proved by 
| the stimulating chapter which closes the book, on how Hitler 
, can be beaten. 

The whole work is timely and thorough. Its worth has 
| been preserved by the able translation of Anna Caples. 
|New York Frank KIncpon 


Progress Report on the South 


_BELOW THE POTOMAC: A Book about the New South, by Virginius 
Dabney. Appleton-Century. 332 pp. Price $3 postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


SINCE THE Civit War No PRESIDENT HAS EXPRESSED MORE 
imterest and evidenced greater understanding of the un- 
realized potentialities of the southern states than Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Dabney sees in this the most convincing evi- 
dence that “the direction of the New Deal is the direction of 
democratic policy in the older democracies—Great Britain 
and Scandinavia—strongholds of popular government and 
free institutions in an increasingly totalitarian world.” But, 
although the South is patently overwhelmingly behind the 
New Deal and Democratic party of President Roosevelt, its 
politics are characterized by two dominant and outspoken 
types of political leadership which are in obvious ideological 
conflict with the national leadership—the “conservative gentle- 
men whose social concepts apparently are roughly identical 
with those of Chester A. Arthur,” and the minority collection 
of mountebanks and demagogues. A strong Republican party 
and electoral reforms on a state basis are suggested as two 
feasible ameliorative steps. 

The editor of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch sees 
definite signs of growth in the southern colleges and uni- 
versities, in spite of the efforts of such politicians as Gene 
Talmadge of Georgia, and points out that free discussion of 
controversial issues is becoming a reality in a number of 
centers of learning. It should be noted, however, that more 
than free discussion will be required to give the South a 
genuine first-rank university. Until state legislatures increase 
appropriations for both secondary and higher education, val- 
uable minds will receive only limited training and the mi- 
gration of potential scientific and specialized personnel to 
other regions will continue. 

There is nothing new in Mr. Dabney’s two chapters on 


the Negro, which mainly point out that the southern Negro — 


is much better off than he was forty years ago, partly as the 
result of court decisions and the genuine regard of the 
esc administration. More attention might have been 
en to the increasing difficulty encountered by Negroes 
obtaining economic security in skilled trades, and war in- 
lustries as well as in farming. Civil rights seem small con- 
ion if economic security and the right to work are not 


laranteed to minority groups. 
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Vi ginian by birth and education, Mr. Dabney interprets 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT IS FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
take care of what you have 


Every piece of sports equipment you own has a part to play in our total 
war effort. America’s sports must be kept up to keep America strong. 


To aid in the vital conservation of sports equipment Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. offers the following expert suggestions: 


Always keep tennis and badminton 
rackets in presses and waterproof 
covers. 


After play, apply gut preservative to 
strings. Have broken strings replaced 
at once, to prevent frame losing shape. 


Keep baseball gloves and mitts in re- 
pair. Use Neatsfoot or other good oil 
to keep leather soft and pliable. 


Do not use baseballs or softballs in 
wet. It ruins covers (except water- 
proof covers ). 


Inflate footballs and basketballs to 
correct pressure. Partially deflate when 
not in use, to reduce strain. Have 
broken seams repaired. 


Have golf equipment reconditioned, 
and serviced regularly, by your Profes- 
sional. Turn in all used golf balls to 
Professional or dealer cooperating 
with the Wilson “Accurated”’ System 
of rebuilding. 


Be extra careful of a// sports equip- 
ment you now have. Make it Jest and 
help give everyone a chance to enjoy 
healthful exercise for the duration of 
the war. 


Lhe Players Pledge 
Whereas—American sports play a vital part in the physical fitness 
and morale of civilian America, and, 
Whereas—there is just so much of various types of sports equipment 
available for the duration, 
Sherefore—| pledge myself to follow the Wilson “Share the Game” 
 Plan—to help preserve sports for the good of all—to make my 
present equipment last by using it carefully, and—if | buy NEW 
7 equipment, to see that my old equipment is made available to some 


other American who needs exercise, too. 


BUY “WILSON” QUALITY 


If you need new equipment, specify Wz/son quality. It not only insures 
better play but Jonger play. Once you get new equipment, take good care 
of it. Never has sports equipment been as precious as now. See your 
Professional or dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic 
Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


the belligerency of the South in the current way by saying: 
“The fact is that the region grasped the true significance of 
this world struggle more quickly than any other part of 
America.” This interpretation should be subject to careful 
criticism. It is no more accurate to say that the comparatively 
high rate of pre-war enlistments in the South could be ac- 
credited to a higher consciousness of patriotism. And the 
long-standing economic dependence of the South on liberal 
foreign trade for its agrarian economy must be taken into 
consideration. 

This readable volume, characterized by a facile journalistic 
style, will assist greatly in the education of “professional 
southerners,” community leaders, average citizens and poli- 
ticians. They should find this book easy to take because it 
presents a picture of progress made since the genesis of the 
movement for southern regional development little more 
than a decade ago. It also makes an integrated statement of 
objectives yet to be attained. 


Washington, D. C. Witt W. ALEXANDER 


M. P. Follett’s Contribution 


DYNAMIC ADMINISTRATION—Tue Cotiectep Parrrs or Mary 
Parker Foiiett, edited by Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick. Harper. 
320 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Major Urwicx anp Dr. METCALF HAVE DONE A FINE THING 
in collecting and editing significant papers by the late Mary 
Parker Follett. The foreword is by B. S. Rowntree, an out- 
standing British industrialist. The introduction by the editors 
presents in a vivid yet restrained manner the essential facts 
of Miss Follett’s rich and creative life and furnishes the best 
possible preparation for understanding and enjoying the ma- 
terial which follows. 

In fourteen chapters, each presenting a carefully annotated 
paper, Miss Follett’s philosophy is set forth as she developed 
it in the field of business administration. It is a dynamic 
philosophy, as the title of the book implies. It is based on a 
careful study and assimilation of the Gestalt psychology and is 
presented with a variety of illustrative material to bring it 
within the scope of interest and significance of the business 
executive, the industrial engineer, and the alert foreman and 
worker. 

Miss Follett’s sound and fundamentally philosophical mind 
made it possible by her training to present a well articulated 
system of thinking. It is fortunate that she followed the 
necessity of carrying such thinking into the field of business, 
undertook the project with courage and deep interest, and 
made such a success of the work. Especially at this time 
when we desperately need clear thinking and emotional sta- 
bility, leadership like hers is of great significance and value. 
She had no interest in making simple things hard. She tried 
to make hard things simple and carried out this aim with 
great success. She was a “phrase maker,” which means that 
her ideas are easily remembered. She wrote simply and 
clearly, with no idiosyncrasies of style. 

Newark College of Engineering Lituian M. Gitpretu 


TOTAL WAR HITS HOUSING 
(Continued from page 344) 


ion, of retraining programs, and of resort to women for every 
type of job they could handle, the estimates pointed inex- 
orably to the movement of 1,600,000 workers, which just as 
inexorably meant finding around 1,300,000 additional living 
quarters. 

This in the face of a building materials situation which 
"was becoming daily more acute, particularly on certain critical 
items such as iron pipe, nails, and electric wiring. And in the 
face of an actual shortage in family dwellings in virtually all 
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centers of war industry. This presents the biggest problem. 
New construction of family units eats up materials at a tre- 
mendous rate while providing shelter usually for only one 
worker, sometimes two and only rarely three. More than 
that, the influx of families creates additional need for such 
community facilities as schools, recreation, transportation, 
hospitals. 

The first task therefore has been to cut down the number 
of families that pull up stakes to follow their breadwinners 
to the new jobs. Just how this is to be done is still not clear. 
There has been talk of enlisting and assigning labor to 
specific jobs through the new War Manpower Commission. 
If we embark on such a program it will certainly carry with 
it the authority to direct a man to leave his family and re- 
port for duty at a certain time and place. When, if ever, 
American public opinion will be ready for such-a step is any- 
body’s guess. Meanwhile it would appear that reliance will 
be placed on the one hand on a “leave your family at home” 
educational campaign, and on the other, on the recent desig- 
nation of crucial jobs that draft boards can construe as ex- 
empt. 

In any event the Blandford program estimates not only 
that 550,000 of the accommodations required will be rooms 
for single men or women but that 430,000 of these will be 
available in existing buildings. Billeting has been suggested 
but even the most authoritarian doubt whether the United 
States is ready for such a step as yet. The NHA is planning 
“war guest” campaigns to persuade families that do not 
ordinarily take roomers to do so now out of patriotism. Also 
owners of buildings which can be converted readily to dor- 
mitory use will be urged to undertake such ventures. Ex- 
isting structures also are being looked to for the use of two 
person families, both of whom may be war workers, and 
the program calls for 160,000 such units. 

Remodelling is expected to provide some accommodations 
for larger families. By cutting up large homes of the past, 
it is expected that buildings now standing can provide 60,- 
000 family dwelling units. The test here will be whether such ] 
remodelling absorbs more critical materials than would be — 
needed to build new homes. All in all, existing buildings are 
expected to provide almost half of the 1,320,000 living ac- 
commodations which will be needed—saving materials, labor 
and, what is equally important at the moment, time. 


Tasks Ahead 4 


EVEN SO, A STAGGERING CONSTRUCTION JOB STILL REMAINS TO 
be done by government and private enterprise. Some 670,000 
units must be planned, financed, designed and completed by 
June 30, 1943—not anywhere, but in close proximity to 
specific industries. Further, all this must be adapted to suit- 
able vacant land so located as not to run afoul of tire and 
gasoline rationing or of the even more severe rationing of — 
water and sewer connections and of construction materials. 
To save critical materials, 195,000 of these units are being 
planned as dormitories or hostels to be constructed by the 
government for single individuals or two person families. 
Here a single bathroom installation will serve eight or ten 
war workers; against one to three in a family dwelling. Al-—_ 
most half of all the projected government construction is of 
this type. New plans have been drawn to make the dormi- 
tories comfortable and attractive and to avoid the feeling of 
barracks. Social rooms are provided, cafeterias and other 
arrangements for eating. England has gone in for dormi- 
tories in a big way and experience there has been drawn 
on freely. Since such housing is not only temporary, but re- 
quires rather substantial investment for furniture and equi 
ment, private capital is not expected to enter this field. 
Family dwelling units to the extent of 475,000 make up 
the balance of the program. Circumstances will force many 
households to move and others will want to, for reasons — 
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ood and sufficient to themselves in spite of pressures to 
ne contrary. The government’s part of this job calls for 
ne construction of 205,000 units, of which 120,000 are a 
arry-over from previous appropriations and programs. Of the 
emaining 85,000, all but 25,000 are planned as non- 
ermanent construction. Most of these will probably be of 
he demountable or prefabricated type, with the balance de- 
igned to have a high salvage value when they are no longer 
eeded for war workers. 

Factory-made demountable houses have a dramatic interest 
vhich, for the moment at least, is all out of proportion 
> the part they can play. We may relish reading about forty 
ouses a day going up outside of Portsmouth in the Hamp- 
on Roads area, but the fact remains that this is still an 
nfant industry with a total capacity of about 40,000 units 
his year. In a program so vast it cannot as yet take the 
eading role. 

The trailer has also received more than warranted atten- 
ion, favorable and otherwise. It has been and is being used 
nly for what NHA calls stop-gap housing—shelter which 
s made to serve in an emergency until homes of the standard 
ypes can be supplied. There are about 19,000 trailers which 
NHA can shift from place to place as needed and Mr. Bland- 
ord is not asking for any more. 


Che Field of the Private Builder 

\LL OF THIS LEAVES THE PERMANENT HOUSING FIELD FAIRLY 
lear for private enterprise and removes what building and 
eal estate interests have fought consistently as a double 
hreat—first, the possibility that government built homes 
will become low-rent public housing after the war; second, 
hat they will be dumped on the market at clearance prices 
when the need for housing war workers has passed. 

In the twelve months ending July 1, 1943, private enter- 
ise is assigned the task of producing 270,000 family 
Iwelling units. In executing it, the private builder faces 
ull the priority and materials problems confronting govern- 
nent construction and has additional troubles of his own. 
de probably will be checked much more closely than here- 
ofore to make certain his houses go to war workers, that 
ut least 50 percent are offered for rent and that both rentals 
and sales prices are within their income limits. In the 
process he will want to make a profit, and unless he thinks 
re can do so while steering safely through the priorities 
maze, the materials situation and the other hazards, he is 
not apt to build up to the figure expected of him. 

In sum, the program of the National Housing Agency 
means that half the war workers who are expected to move 
‘o new jobs by a year from now, must look for homes in 
yuildings that are now standing, and in most of these they 


will find shelter only for themselves—not for their families. | 


An additional 15 to 20 percent of the single individuals and 
‘wo-person families will be housed in government built, 
and probably operated, dormitories. For the rest with fami- 
lies, the government is dividing the job with private enter- 
prise on about a 40-60 basis, with private builders serving 
the higher-paid workers. 


What Hangs in the Balance 
LIKE ALL PROGRAMS THIS ONE MAY BE ASSUMED TO REPRESENT 
the optimum performance which can be hoped for on the 
basis of present factors. Into its preparation went WPB’s 
estimate of materials which could safely be channeled into 
housing, together with a commitment so to channel them 
and grant the necessary priorities. How long that commit- 
ment. will hold or how the WPB figures will be modified 
depends on the course of events in the Pacific, in Russia, in 
the Near East, and in China. 

All of which makes Mr. Blandford’s own job pretty much 
of a tightrope act. He must see that housing is available so 
that plants are manned and production proceeds at the re- 
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quired rate. In carrying out that assignment he and his 
associates may not take one ounce of material that is essential 
for munitions, armaments, or ships. If the scale is tipped 
against the supply of critical materials for housing, man- 
power trouble will slow production; if it is tipped against 
supplying critical materials to the war plants, shortages will 
slow production. 
Which calls for a neat bit of balancing. 


RED WHITE AND BLUE BOOK 


(Continued from page 351) 


The Pacific Boils Over 

THERE IS LITTLE FUNDAMENTAL THAT IS ANY LONGER OBSCURE 
about our negotiations with Japan. The American govern- 
ment had no doubt in the fall of 1940 of “Japan’s general 
intentions” nor of Germany’s intentions to incite Japan to an 
open break. The Berlin belief was that “war in the Pacific 
would remove the United States as a formidable factor in the 
Atlantic.” Secretary Hull “never underestimated the actual 
military menace of Japan,” and had become convinced that 
Matsuoko was “as crooked as a basket of fish hooks.” Our 
embargo on shipments of scrap iron “to any points outside 
the hemisphere and the British empire” followed by three 
days the joining of the Axis by Japan in September 1940. 
The President’s Far Eastern policy had been: 

We pick no quarrels with Japan. _ 

We back down from no issue with her. 

We reserve the right to use economic pressure in the 
hope of bringing Japan to reason. 

The door meanwhile is left wide open for discussion and 
accommodation within the framework of our historic 
position in Far Eastern affairs. 

The unavoidable issue was that we had to abandon China 
or fight Japan. This had become inevitable long before the 
attacks on Hawaii and the Philippines. 


Leadership Among a Free People 

Turoucuout “How War CAME,” THERE IS MOUNTING EVI- 
dence of the consistent adherence of our government to the 
principles of the democratic process. In a war-torn world, 
such adherence has obvious strategical handicaps in meeting 
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the thrust of fast moving military developments. When events 
reversed his stand, Wilson led a somewhat unwilling country 
into war in 1917, A quarter century later, not until Japanese 
aggression struck at us in the Pacific and “war trapped the 
United States” did Roosevelt abandon his hope “that some- 
how the war might be won and American objectives achieved 
without the participation of this country in a shooting war. 
Month after month he had wrestled with the paradox of 
reconciling the country’s reluctance to become a belligerent 
with its manifest determination to aid those nations which 
were resisting Axis aggression. Only the rugged faith of the 
chief executive in the considered and collective judgment of 
the people fortified him to withstand continuous pressure to 
act as an individual rather than as the spokesman for that 
common judgment. 

Right there is the fundamental test of the usefulness of a 
leader in a democracy. On such issues, such leaders must 
have the capacity to understand and to voice deep and often 
unspoken hopes and aspirations. Our whole concept of self- 
government, as promulgated in our bill of rights, defined in 
the Constitution and enriched by the “blood, sweat and tears” 
of one generation after another, is based upon this confidence: 
—That the collective heart and mind of all the people is more 
reliable than the heart and mind of any one individual, how- 
ever wise he may be. This is what Abraham Lincoln epito- 
mized in his Gettysburg address. By example and precept, 
with patience, steadfastness and understanding, he shared and 
reflected the hopes and aspirations of his countrymen in 
administering his trust as President. In hewing to such a 
course, no quality is more essential than humility. Without 
it no man can understand, respond to, or make articulate the 
character of those who have made him their spokesman and 
the symbol of their collective strength. 

To my mind, the present crisis in world affairs pivots on 
this American concept that the only tenable leadership springs 
from the people themselves. Never before in the history of 
mankind has the course of human events drawn that line so 
discernibly as today or created so great an opportunity for 
its general comprehension. Since the invasion of Poland and 
before, when the Nazi propaganda was directed toward the 
peoples of America as well as those of Europe, ours have 
stood firm against “the coming American fascism.” We 
have made it altogether clear that we delegate responsibilities 
to our leaders rather than vest them with ultimate or ir- 
revocable power. 

1 
JAPANESE TREACHERY aT PEARL HarBor ABRUPTLY TERMINATED 
the debate on whether the United States could or should 
participate in a shooting war. Long before December of 1941, 
which closes the last span of this book, the American public 
made up its mind against both isolation and appeasement. 
Their antipathy to war had not blinded them to the danger 
of doing too little and doing it too late. Indignation at the 
importunities of Senator Wheeler, Colonel Lindbergh and: 
their associates was gathering momentum. 

Freedom of choice had been preempted by the Axis long 
before the Japanese struck in the Pacific. Pearl Harbor made 
this clearer in retrospect to those whose thinking had been 
sincere but wishful and at times befuddled by an insistently 
vocal minority. 

The two years that have now passed since the Alsop-Kint- 
ner White Paper find the big four of the United Nations 
with strong governments, overwhelmingly supported in their 
war efforts by the grim determination of their peoples. 
‘Chinese and British, Russians and Americans are alike im- 
bued with an unconquerable spirit. None of them wanted a 
war. All of them are today spiritually prepared for a united 
fight to the finish. They have passed through the valley of 


ithe shadow of death and have overcome fear. 


yond Urbana and the Illinois prairie. 


THE EAGLE THAT IS REMEMBERED 


(Continued from page 362) 


was “to be another Jefferson Davis?” 

The Illinois governor reviewed the evidence in an 18,000- 
word statement, called “Reasons for Pardoning,”’ which re- 
mains to this day a masterpiece of analysis and honest deal- 
ing. But he summarized it all in a simple sentence to his 
old Ohio neighbors when he went home to bury his mother 
a few days after the issuance of the pardons: “Those fellows 
did not have a fair trial and I did only what I thought was 
right.” 


Ir Took AMERICA A LONG TIME TO LEARN THAT HE WAS RIGHT. 
When Altgeld died forty years ago, Clarence Darrow spoke 
at the funeral of his friend because clergymen were afraid it 
would cost them their pulpits if they conducted the service. 
By 1912 he was, in the title of Vachel Lindsay’s moving 
poem, “The Eagle That Is Forgotten.” But time did have its 
way. At length a monument was raised in Altgeld’s memory 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and in 1934 his portrait was hung 
in the governor’s reception room at Springfield. The defin- 
itive reappraisal which was so sorely needed came six years 
ago in Harry Bernard’s scrupulously honest biography, written 
with much-needed perspective. And now there is Altgeld 
Hall at the University of Illinois. 

This last recognition is more fitting than is evident from 
the main facts of Altgeld’s public life. When he became goy- 
ernor, the University of Illinois occupied four old buildings 
and had a faculty of forty-eight. When he left office at the 
end of four short but crowded years, six new buildings had 
been provided for, the faculty was increased to 170, and the 
legislature in response to Altgeld’s urgings had appropriated 
$722,700 as against $201,350 in the preceding four years. One 
of these new buildings was the romanesque library, now 
used by the College of Law, in whose founding Altgeld was 
instrumental. He also proposed the organization of schools~ 
of medicine and pharmacy. How much Altgeld did for 
higher education in Illinois was told by Dr. Edmund Janes 
James, long president of the University of Illinois. Dr. James 
said that Altgeld “raised this institution from a comparatively 
insignificant country college to the rank of a great school of 
learning, the foundations of which are broad and deep.” 

Somewhere in the law school building which now bears ~ 
his name it should be possible to place prominently these 
words from an address which Altgeld made as governor at 
the University of Illinois, June 7, 1893: 

“You turn to the courts of justice; you think of a goddess, © 
blind-folded, holding the scales; you recall eloquent things 
about eternal justice, etc., and you say, here I will find exact 
right, here wrongs are corrected, the strong are curbed and 
the weak protected. 7 

“You will be disappointed. The administration of justice, 
or rather of the laws, is better than it ever has been, but it 
is only a struggling toward the right; only a blind groping 
in the darkness toward the light. 

“The men who administer the laws are human, with all 
the failings of humanity. They take their biases, their preju- 
dices with them on to the bench. Upon the whole, they try 
to do the best they can; but the wrongs done in the courts 
of justice themselves are so great that they cry to heaven.” 

That is the charge to his profession of the governor and. 
lawyer and judge whose name has been given to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Law. Surely its faculty and 
students must somehow have a different feeling toward the 
law, surely they must have a new sense of the law’s social 
mission now that their building is a memorial to John Pete 
Altgeld. Surely here is an influence that will spread far be- 
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Professionally trained and experienced Case 
Worker with knowledge of Group ‘Work theory 
and practice desired for Case Work-Group 
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mum salary $2;400. 7806 Survey. 


training and some experience 
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7812 Survey. 
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Woman with experience in practical nursing. 
Nutritionist, college credits in home economics. 
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special education will be useful. Available 
early fall. 7810 Survey. 


Experienced medical social worker desires new 
connection October Ist. No college degree. 
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Well educated, three degrees; M.S. in social 
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experience and thinking of employers, trade unionists, 
public officials and independent experts. Our readers 
scan the news in the light this special number throws 
on the issues underlying it, from the “union shop” to 
the challenge to speed pro- 
duction and at the same 
time to preserve our free- 
dom. In 132 pages forty 
contributors make sense 
out of the labor news. 
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Here is an authoritative reference manual and a work- 
ing handbook. The Louisville Courzer-Journal hailed 
this ‘survey of America’s Labor-Defense crisis”; the 
New. York Post tecom- 
mended’’ it; the York 
Gazette called it a “must.” 
Price, 50 cents. 


iP EE AoM. ER GeAcse 
SOUTH AND NORTE: 
fourth in this series, begins 


with common efforts for 


hemisphere defense and 

delves into the forces for understanding and concert 
among the people concerned..Two ambassadors, a 
State Department head, economists, businessmen, his- 
torians, journalists, explorers had a hand in it. Why 
is Latin America with us in resisting aggression in 
the Pacific? Why within the week after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor had ten American republics declared 
war? The background to these answers is to be found 
in this special number—the most widely circulated 
Survey Graphic ever published. Comments include 
“the most comprehensive publication of its kind,” 
“brilliant issue,” “first hand information on matters 
of vital importance to the 
two continents,’ “illumi- 
nating,” “most vital of the 
Calling America Series.” 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Why not share this source 
of insight with your friends? 
We will send anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere one 


copy of each of these three spectal numbers for only 
$1—regular price $1.40, 


East 19 Street, New York 
Citys | ‘aa 


Order while copies are 
still in stock. Send your — 
order with payment today — 
to Survey Graphic, 112 _ 
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